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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


A New Series of Reading | 
Books on a New Plan. 


School Reading Grades 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D., 


Editor of Harper's Readers, 


Author of Old Greek Stories, Old Stories of the East, The Book Lover, 
The Story of Siegfried, ete, 


EIGHT BOOKS FOR EIGHT YEARS 


hits publishers take great pleasure in announcing this new and 
important series, which has been in preparation for a long 

time, and which, it is believed, possesses many original features 

which will at once meet with the hearty approval of the best 

students of education. In method and in subject-matter, as well 

as in artistic and mechanical execution, these readers w7// estaéd- 

lish an ideal standard. 

EQUALLY WELL ADAPTED FOR CITY AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


BALDWIN’S READING BY GRADES will be bound in eight parts, or volumes — one for 
each year below the high school — this division being peculiarly well adapted to village or city 
graded schools They will also be bound in Jive parts, or volumes, this number of books hav- 
ing been found by experience best adapted to country or ungraded schools. 


Correspondence invited. Specimen pa 
ready. The complete series will be issued 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Boston, ATLANTA, and PoRTLAND, ORE. 


will soon be 
n early summer, 


New YorRK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 


Longmans’ English Classics 


EpITED BY GEORGE RI 


CE CARPENTER, A.B., 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. 


With full Notes, Introductions, Bibliographies, 
12mo, 


and other explanatory and illustrative matter. 
Cloth. 


Now Volumes. 


COOPER'S THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


Ph.D., Professor of the English Language an 
trait of James Fenimore Cooper. 75 cents. 


DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. 


in Rhetoric and English Composition, Columbia University. 


Edited by CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, 
d Literature in Dartmouth College. With Por- 
[Hust ready. 


Edited by WiLL1AM T. BREWSTER, A.M., Tutor 
With Portrait of John Dryden. 
[Nearly ready. 


Books Prescribed for the 1898 Examinations, 
FOR READING. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books 1, AND II, Edited 
by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of 
Khetoric and Logic in Union College. With Por- 
trait of Milton, 50 cents. | 

Pope’s Homer's Dliad. Books VI., XXIL, AND 
XXIV. Edited by William H. Maxwell, A.M., Su- | 
perintendent of Public Instruction.Brooklyn, N.Y.,, | 
and Percival Chubb, Instructor in English, Manual 
Training High School, Brooklyn. With Portrait of 
Pope. 60 cents. 


The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from “ The 
Spectator.”” Edited by D. O. S. Lowell, A.M., of 
the Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass. With 
Portrait of Addison. 60 cents, 


FOR 8 


Shakespeare's Macbeth. Edited by John Mat- 
thews Manly, Ph.D., Professor of the English Lan- 
guage in Brown University. With Portrait. 

60 cents, 

Burke's Speech on Conciliation with America. 
Edited by Albert 8, Cook, Bh.D., L.H.D., Professor 
of the English Language and Literature in Yale 
University. With Portrait of Burke. 50 cents. 


A descriptiwe circular of the 


Goldsmith's The Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by 
Mary A. Jordan, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and 
Old English in Smith College. With a Portrait of 
Goldsmith. 75 cents. 


Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
Edited by Herbert Bates, A.B., formerly Instructor 
in English in the University of Nebraska. With 
Portrait of Coleridge, 45 cents. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson, Edited by Edwin L. 
Miller, A.M., of the Englewood High School, Illi- 
nois, With Portrait of Nelson. 75 cents. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. Edited by Wilson 
Farrand, A.M., Associate Principal of the Newark 
Academy, Newark, N. J. With Portrait of Burns, 


50 cents. 
TUDY. 


De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. (REVOLT 
OF THE TARTARS.) Edited by Charles Sears Bald- 
win, Ph.D., Instructor in Rhetoric Univer- 
sity. With Portrait of De Quincey. 50 cents. 


Tennyson's The Princess. Edited by George Ed 
ward Woodberry, A.B., Professor of Literature in 
Columbia University. With Portrait of Tennyson 


Series and Specimen Pages 


will be sent to any address, upon request, by the publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


91 and 93 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


THE STupeNnTS' SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Durably and Handsomely Bound in Cloth and Cheap in Price, 


SOME OF THE BOOKS. — MOST OF THEM REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 
Mic Hide. Macaulay's Life of Samuel Johnson 2he. 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America........ | Macaulay's Essay on Lord 
Carlyle’s Essay On Burns... BOC. | Macaulay's Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham... 35c° 
Coleridge’s Ancient | Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 
Carlyle’s Diamond | Pope's Iliad, Books I, VI, XXII, and XXIV............ dhe. 
DeQuincey’s Revolt of the Tartars........ ..... BHC. | MATION... BIC. 
DeQuincey’s Joan of Arc, and other selections....... | Seott’s Lady of the 
Dryden's Palamon and Scucdder’s Introduction to Writings of Johu Ruskin, 50c, 
Gourge Blind Marner. s5e. | Shakespeare's A Midsummer Night’s Dream......... 35e. 
Goldsmith’s Traveler and Deserted Village... ....... Shakespeare's As You LiKe It... 
Goldsmith’s Viewr of Wakefield. SOc. | 
Johnson's History of OC. | Shakespeare's Merchant of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline...........sccccecssevsencereeee fi toc. | Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the Spectator.... 35e. 
Lowell's Vision of Sir 25¢.| Thomas’ Selections from Washington Irving......... 
Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum............... | 2he. 
Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, 25c. | Tennyson's BOC, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and Bde. Webster's First Bunker Hill 25¢e. 
Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison........... 85e. 


Correspondence solicited. Any of the above books sent pos(paid on receipt of price. Usual discount on quantities. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers. ! 


BOSTON. NEW VORK, «HICAGO, 


FOR A CATALOGU E 


of up-to-date text-books for 


Teaching French, German, 


and other Foreign Languages, 


SEN] 


TO 


William R. Jenkins, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. 


(N. W. cor. 48th St.), 


NEV YORE. 


Two Good Points in a Pen: 


& COS \ 


ESTERBROOK & 


The firm, well tempered points of ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS, made in three grades — 


556 fine, 570 medium, and 570 coarse. 
Tell your Stationer you want them. 


If you have not tried these new pens, you will be sure to like them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John 8t., N. ¥. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


leads; for easy-cutting wood of sweet-smelli 


perfection in workmanship, there are no penci 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS 


| For smoothness and toughness and quality; for uniformity in grading and blackness of 
| g, straight-grained, Florida cedar; 


Is in the market equal to Drxon’s. 


n 


use of them insures satisfaction with the pencils and with yourself. 


If not familiar with the Dixon Pencils, 


and for 


The 


mention Journal of Education and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern Schoo! Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 

260-pdge Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


BA 


New Diuretic, R& 
by physicians in ca 
Organs, and Kidney 
palatable, Unsurp 

PAMPHLET 


TRACE MARK REGISTERED. 


CRYSTALS 


9 Ifnic Cereal. Endorsed 
irritable Digestive 
Emollient, attractive, 


a 


2 


eee 66666666606 


=~ 


is as perfect as human 
ingenuity can suggest. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Agencies in all Principal Cities. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


, , $100.00 is a good 
a bicycle that wears. It 


A NEW BOOK 
On Knitting and Crocheting containi g 
2 new aud original designs for Shawls, 
Hoods, Jackets, Capes, Mittens and lace pat 
terns. 6O pages, 50 illustrations. For 
only 156 we will send one of these books and 
a three months’ trial subscription to "THE 
HOM a family journal containing 
stories, fancy wrk. fashions, illust’d. 
The Home, 141 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 


Box 80, CORINTH, KY. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


| Branch Ofiees in 5 States, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO, A 

Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 

Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 

College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of bexeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
QtATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypr, Principai. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BrincewaTeR, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w 


__A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. Beckwith, 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrrieLp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues addross 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JouN G, THOMPSON, Principal. 


_ FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
ddress WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Somerset Street. Roaton. 


OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS alv 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ 
Address WiNsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
Verticular and Vertigraph 


These Pens have been eg designed for Ver tical WwW riting after a formula arrived at 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


WITH 
Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), or 
Photocroms (al! sizes). 
Address J. L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Winship 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


We send you a9-inch 
Doily, stamped with vi- 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a 6- 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers, and our 
catalogue of stamped 
linens, postpaid, all for 
20 cts. 


P. B. WORTHINGTON, 
DEPT. G, 
244 Canal Street, 
N. Y. City. 


BSERVATORY DOMES 


No. 88 CouRT STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


Western Office: Topeka, Kansas. 
“* Sunset Route ” ana 


To CALIFORNIA Vid «Sense: 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 
Finest Train in the World. 

Beginning Nov. gth, 1896, the famous “SUNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 

semi-weekly, Monpays and THURSDAYS, making the time from 

Solid Vestibuled Train. 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days, Eaulpment. 


In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 


Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 


tralia, and Round the World. 


For circulars and information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G. T. M., ? 349 Broadway, or 
tL. NUTTING, EB. 1 Battery Place New York. 


Improvements > 
P ’ | School Supervision 


NUMBER REAL IMPROVE- and 


MENTS, 

NOT CHANGES Maintenance. 
MERELY, 

DISTINGUISH HENRY C. FELLOW, Ph.D., 


NUMBER (Assist. State Supt., Kansas.) 


A READY REFERENCE BOOK for Stu- 
the dents of Educational Problems, Teachers, 

School Boards, County, City, and State 
wz Superintendents, Professors of Pedagogy, 


and Presidents of Colleges. 
NEW Price, $1.00, postage paid. 


a New England Publishing Co., 
of the 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
he sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
2 Ramersaet St... Roaton. 


FLORIDA FAST LINE”’ 


NIGHT 
EN-ROUTE. oat 10 
NASSAU, CUBA 


LO AND JAMAICA. 


Aiken, Augusta, Macon, Atlanta, Thomasville, Brunswick. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


Via Washington, Richmond, Charleston and Savannah. 

Route of the renowned “New York—Florida Special.” Luxuriously appointed. The 
only solid vestibuled train to Flonda. No Extra Fare, Connections trom Boston via 
Colonial Express,” or via New York, For rates, tickets and all information, address 


J. H. JOHNSON, N. E. Agt., 300 Washington St., Boston. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York, 


NS) 
DAILY 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the ARBOR DAY. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s END to the NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH- 
eee free. " . ING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, for their 
LW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., “Exercises for Arbor Day,’ by Annie I 
Somerset St.. Boaton, Willis. Price, 25 cents. 


K| DERG AND SURERMERKHORN & co 
SCHOOL 
AR EN suppiies.$ St. 
talogue, 


Send for new Ca’ 


There [Sa 
Difference 


May be you can not see any difference 
between the new 97 Waverley Bicycle 
for $100 and other makes offered for 
the price. There is one. 

The new Waverley is equipped with 
new and costly bearings that run abso- 
lutely true. No other bicycle has such 
bearings—such workmanship— 


#100 


Still another Waverley,—the famous model of 
last year. Now $60. The cost of new and 
expensive machinery has been saved. 


Send for Free Catalogue. 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


For Sale, 


In a large and beautiful southern city, a School for 
Girls and Kindergarten. The school 1s admirably 
located, adapted to its purpose, and will accommo- 
date 100 pupils. There is included in the sale{schoo! 
furniture, philosophical globes, charts, 
desks, book-cases, complete kindergarten outfit, and 
the good will of the school, —and only $800 cash in- 
vestment, on short time, required. 
For full particulars apply to H1iRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


For Sale or Rent, 


A fine school property situated in a large, delight- 
ful, and healthy New York city. The building, 
with its spacious wing, is a go for the accom 
modation of a good number of boarders, is fitted 
up with all modern improvements, and is adapted 
to school purposes There aretwo acres of lawn, 
ornamented with large shade trees, and furnish- 
ing attractive play-grounds. The location is on 
every account desirable, and the outfit ample for a 
tirst-class school for boys, and there are numerous 
boys in that and neighboring cities who seek just 
such accommodations. The it pte A will be sold 
for less than half of what it would cost to reproduce 
the buildings upon the same grounds, or rented on 
very reasonable terms. Apply, for more particulars, 
to HIRAM OKCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


For Sale or Rent, 


A valuable property, beautifully and conven- 
iently located on * Highlands” (in the midst 
of health-giving mineral springs), fifteen miles, 
by electric and steam railways, from a large 
western city, and admirably adapted to school 
purposes. It consists of one magnificent build- 
ing, and fifteen modern cottages containing 
from five to eight rooms each. All of these 
buildings are nearly new, and handsomely fin- 
ished and furnished, with all modern improve- 
ments. The spacious grounds are tastefully 
graded.and ornamented. There is ample room 
for 300 or more students. The cost of said 
property, as it is, was more than $100,000. It 
is now offered for sale or a five years’ rent, 
as a whole, or less by a few of the cottages, 
at a bargain and on easy terms. Here is an 
opportunity to establish another Smith, Welles- 
ley, or Holyoke College, or a first class semi- 
inary or military academy, with a full and 
splendid outfit, all ready for use, and in one 
of the most desirable locations in the nation. 
Possession given at anytime. For full par- 
ticulars apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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Weekly, 3 : : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ' 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, ooo 68|OCl** 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . ., $3.00 “* 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE YELLOW CROCUS. 


BY SARAH E, SPRAGUE. 

Sunshine bade a shining ray, 
Full of warmth and power, 

To search along the hillside gray, 
For any sleeping flower. 


Kiss it gently, gently, dear, 
If you find one sleeping; 
Tell it that the spring is here, 
And Sunshine watch is keeping. 


Over every hillside lone, , 
Where are sleeping flowers; 

Warming ev’ry mossy stone, 
Warming early showers; 


Waiting to reward the one 
Who first the cold defies, 

With robes the color of the sun— 
But none for sleepy eyes; 


The shining ray then darted down 
Upon the hillside gray, 

And there, amid the grasses brown, 
A crocus sleeping lay. 


One kiss upon the half-shut eyes, 
Then Crocus lifts her head, 

And bravely smiles to greet the skies, 
Above the grasses dead. 


Then Sunshine gave a yellow gown, 
Quick spun from threads of gold; 
And placed upon her head a crown— 

For she defied the cold! 


And so we see her, ev’ry spring, 
Amid the grasses brown; 

While sunbeams to her garments cling, 
And light her golden crown! 


DR. RICE AND THE FORUM ARTICLES. 


BY FRANK FITZPATRICK. 


In his recent articles in the Forum on “How the 
Child Shall be Taught,” Dr. J. M. Rice tells us that 
liv has now changed his mind, that “public indiffer- 
ence and its consequences—politics in school boards, 
competent supervision, insufficient preparation on 
tle part of teachers, ete.—are not the ultimate 
cotise of the evil, but constitute only the symptoms of 
i much more deeply hidden disease, which permits all 
sorts of havoe to be played with the schools.” “The 
evil to which I refer is this: namely, that educators 
themselves cannot come to an agreement in regard 
(0 what, if any, changes are desirable or feasible.” 

Ur. Rice proposes, first, that a definite standard be 
telablished that the teacher niay know when his task 
in any given branch has been satisfactorily performed. 
Second, that a standard be discovered by which may 
be determined how much time it is necessary to de- 
‘ole to a given subject, in order to complete this task. 
Of course such a statement is a truism. I readily ad- 
mit that the establishment of such a standard would 
hea very great achievement. Dr. Rice thinks that the 


resy urces 


of the national government would be 
heeled during the process of such an investigation. 
Judging by the length of time that it has taken to 
teach reasonable certitude upon the simpler problems 
of life, Dr, Rice’s change of base is not likely to help 
him ont of his dilemma. 


We have been trying to settle a simple problem in 
rowing during the last twenty-five years, viz., Which 
is the more effective, the English or the American 
stroke? Judging from the opinions of professional 
oarsmen, we are as far from.the solution as ever. Is 
the Yale stroke better than the Harvard stroke? Is 
the English stroke better than the Yale stroke? Are 
American oars and boats better than the English oars 
and boats? Isn’t this a simple problem in compari- 
son with the two Dr. Rice propounds? Then there 
is whist. Since the days of Pole “the long suit lead” 
has been the practice of all accomplished whist 
players, but during the last three years the “short 
suiters” have had their inning—and the debaters are 
now gravely proposing that “four gentlemen with 
leisure and inclination deal 5,000 hands at whist, 
keeping a record of each hand,” in order that reason- 
able data may be secured with which to settle this 
question. And yet how easy this question compared 
with the ones propounded by the doctor. 

We are all familiar with the perennial debate over 
the assumed decadence of the stage—Whether the 
world is growing better or worse? And then such a 
simple question as was debated a million times dur- 
ing the late campaign,—lIs a single standard prefer- 
able to a double standard? How easy to solve these 
questions. 

Then in Massahusetts we have another problem, 
the abolition of the Boston school committee. 
President Eliot favors the appointment of a small 
body of highly educated people, upon whom shall de- 
volve the duties of the present Boston school com- 
mittee. Now the state board of education is just 
such a body of highly educated and eminently re- 
spectable people. Now, is the state board of educa- 
tion any more efficient, any more attentive, any more 
uplifting in its influence upon the schools of the state 
than the bitterly assailed school committee in its 
relations with the schools of Boston? Wouldn’t it 
be better for Dr. Rice to establish a standard by which 
we could measure the respective merits and demerits 
of these two bodies, before he enters upon the solu- 
tion of the problems that he propounds? 

The dates npon-which Dr. Rice relies as a starting 
point for his solution have not yet been published: it 
is rumored, however, that after spending much time 
and many dollars the doctor found himself face to 
face with the fact that the schools which were most 
mechanical, and which he had most bitterly assailed 
in a former series of articles, judging by the exercises 
which he had gathered, really showed the best re- 
sults. It is rumored that at this stage of his investi- 
gation he incautiously and furtively disclosed to an 
ambitious, able western superintendent the results 
of his labors. It is further rumored that this super- 
intendent catechised the good doctor as_ to the 
methods employed by him in his investigations. It 
is further rumored that this gentleman convinced the 
doctor that with his methods the mechanical schools 
would infallibly come out in the lead. 


Rumor saith not relative to the exercises col- 
lected in this preliminary expedition whether they 
were destroyed or whether they figure among the data 
to be published. It is rumored, however, that after 
a good deal of preliminary inquiry as to the method 
to be pursued, the doctor “took heart again,” and it is 
further rumored that thereupon the results were 
different. It is rumored that the first schools to 
show better results were those supervised by the able 
western superintendent. 

It is within the bounds of probability that Dr. 
Rice may again change his mind when he has ob- 
tained more light upon the questions with which he 


has grappled with such dauntless courage. 


THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


BY EK. W. KRACKOWIZER. 


It has been my privilege during the past four years 
of enforced perigrination the country over to attend 
numerous educational conventions and gatherings— 
not ell of them composed of professional pedagogues 
by any means; but whether teachers or kindred 
workers, of educators in the widest and truest sense. 
And to a quasi-professional observer, viewing matters 
from the standpoint of the interested and instructed 
lavinan, there has been clearly noticeable a rapid 
development of broadening views and deepening pur- 
peses. Education has become the question of soci- 
ology, whether viewed from the standpoint of our 
philosophical commissioner of education or from that 
of the unsophisticated backwoods schoolma’am. 

Oddly enough, the pride of letters and the conceit 
of learning is yielding among teachers and librarians 
to a larger human sympathy in direct ratio with the 
spread of technical training and the generation of 
prefessional pride among them. Everywhere those 
problems of sociology which seem to have either dazed 
the average man and woman into a sort of despondent 
apathy or else to have stung them into savage resent- 
ment. offensive or defensive, according to their par- 
ticular avocation; everywhere these momentous prob- 
lems are being frankly faced and energetically at- 
tucked by educators. Questions that have, spheri- 
cally speaking, become the battered football of “prac- 
tical” politicians, and the bouncing bladder of profes- 
sional “reformers”; that are at once the iridescent 
soap-bubble of dreaming idealist and the dreaded 
“bomb” of timorous conservative—these questions 
teachers have begun to handle with so much sym- 
pathetic insight, tactful adaptation, and practical 
common sense as to afford good ground, even to the 
worst pessimist, for the hope that our decadent ethics 
and moribund economics may yet escape the throes 
of revolutionary chaos, which to many of us seems 
imminent, social conditions being what they are. 

1 have classed the librarian with the teacher, and 
uccount myself especially fortunate in having been 
privileged to attend the annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin State Library Association in this city, immedi- 
ately upon my return from the Indianapolis meeting, 
department of superintendence, N. KE. A. And writ- 
ing as I do from the city where four months hence 
the National Educational Association is to meet, | 
shall be pardoned for devoting what at first glance 
might otherwise seem disproportionate space to this 
gathering of librarians. For our Milwaukee meeting 
will prove notable, among other things, for the first 
general session of the department of public libraries, 
which was so auspiciously organized last year at 
Ruffalo: and because that at least one wing of Mil- 
waukee’s magnificent new library building will be 
ready for some appropriate function at the time of 
oir meeting. Of this library I hope to give adequate 
account on some other occasion; architecturally, only 
the new National (sel. “Congressional”) and Boston 
public libraries can be compared with this beautiful 
structure. And, moreover, Milwaukee has _practi- 
cally solved the problem which led to the jointure of 
the N. kK. A. and A. I. A., for bringing about a more 
effective co-operation between public schools and pub- 
lic libraries to raise the standard of good citizenship 
and incidentally the appreciation of good literature. 

The meeting of the Wisconsin librarians just ad- 

journed concerned itself almost from start to finish 
with this problem of practical co-operation; and in 
the nature of things, the topics discussed dealt chiefly 
with their application to the country “district”; the 
remote ungraded school more especially in the pineries 
and hardwood lumbering, as well as in the mining 
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regions of northern Wisconsin—where isolation 
threatens to imbrute poverty much as overcrowding 
does in the slums of our great cities. And the liveli- 
est interest was shown in every phase of the system of 
“Fyee Traveling Libraries,” which is beginning to 
evanyclize this territory with the circulation of books 
selected at once for their high literary and ethical 
values, as for their popular quality of “readableness.” 
In no small degree these traveling libraries may be 
considered as “supplementary reading matter’ to 
what may be called the school “Reader.” 

But the discussion on “Iree Traveling Libraries” 
rose toa much higher view than that of mere agencies 
for the distribution of a few books for the entertain- 
ment of backwoods children and families. “For this 
matter cannot be adequately treated until we give it 
the dignity of linking literature to life,” as one gentle- 
man especially interested in this phase of the work 
wrote. Indeed, we cannot fully appreciate the im- 
portance of this question unless we take into consid- 
eration the far-reaching intluence of good literature 
upon current and impending political and social prob- 
Thus viewed, this movement is a vital part of 
We can do with 


lems. 
the educational work in this state. 
good literature as an educational adjunct, what the 
school alone, even when aided by the church (as it 
might be), cannot do. The relation of good litera- 
ture to the neglected homes of immigrant settlers has 
not yet generally awakened the attention demanded. 
We look at it too much as doling out mere literary 
alins, when it is rather a high missionary movement 
toward harmonions racial amalgamation. 

The isolated backwoods family life, whether of the 
poor immigrant or of the impoverished native, de- 
mands as much careful study as does that in the slums 
of large cities. It seems at first sight an entirely dif- 
ferent question, yet, in any case, it is quite as impor- 
tant from the sociological standpoint. The drift of 
youth from country to city is caused chiefly by the 
desperate barrenness of their intellectual and emo- 
tional isolation. Hence, the “Free Traveling Libra- 
ries” ought to help greatly the solution of the prob- 
lems of scattered rural homes, and henee measurably, 
too, those of the swarming city tenements. Accord- 
ingly, the library workers of Wisconsin have unhesi- 
tatingly taken up the social and political duties of 
their office. Nor did they forget in their discussion of 
these “Free Traveling Libraries” the special needs, as 
well as distinctive potencies, of the people who have 
chesen Wisconsin as their New World home, and 
hence are, however unconsciously, co-operating in the 
evolution of a new commonwealth. For we cannot 
rightly understand this question unless we appreciate 
the peculiar make-up of the population of this state. 
The prospect, which to the “nativistic’” American 
seems so discouraging as to be all but hopeless, is 
really on that very account a very hopeful one. 

In Wisconsin we find the best mixture of Old 
World stock—intellectually unsophisticated, physi- 
cally sturdy, morally clean. And from this mixture 

Our nation is a hun- 
dred years old; but it may well take another century 
to compact, to blend, and to fuse the American peo- 
ple into a racial and ethnological entity. Those who 
trace their lineage back to New England are apt to 
claim the exclusive right to be called “Americans.” 
This is a misguided notion at best. 


the real American is to come. 


The real Ameri- 
can is yet to be produced by the evolution of our 
social and economic life. Hence, the influence of 
good literature upon the American racial development 
cannot be over-estimated. Let us, therefore, hear no 
mere about the danger to our free institutions from 
our “ignorant foreign population.” The ignorance 
opty American self-complaceney wrapped in the 
olds of the star-spangled banner, and the ignorance 
of our farm children whose 
development we are neglecting—here lies the real 
danger. The commonwealth of Wisconsin has good 
reason to be thankful to its “foreign elements,” and 
it will not be the fault of their educators if she con- 
tinuies her neglect of the social education of her com- 
posite population, such as would indeed develop igno- 


rant Americans unto the third and fourth generation. 

In the above, which will, I dare say, read like dis- 
loyal heresy on the Atlantic seaboard, especially in 
these latter days of colonial conclaves and genealogi- 
cal gestation, I must ask the reader to note that I 
have but paraphrased the opinion of the reverend 
gentleman quoted at the outset, and that his ideas 
were re-echoed, not only by the leading men of the 
Wisconsin I. A.,—men like President Hutchins of 
the State Library Commission, Dr. Birge of the State 
University, and Secretary Thwaites of the State His- 
torical Society, all native Americans of New England 
stock at that—but borne out in practical detail by 
every paper dealing with this or some similar phases 
of school and library work. 

Ifaving almost reached the limits of space at my 
disposal, [ must be brief in pdinting out what seemed 
to be the dominant ethical drift of the discussions at 
Indianapolis. As most ideas broaden, some will in- 
evitably flatten out. An instructive example of this 
was Dr.Rice’s lamentable fiasco with the “three R’s” to 
the pedagogic economics of time and space. A clear 
case of ex nihilo nihil fit—unless it be a misfit. But 
aside from this, scarcely a paper from Dr. Hailmann’s 
opening report on the vital connection between school 
studies and the educational development of man and 
womanhood, to Dr. Harris’ philosophical analysis of 
art as related to education; from the infiniment petit 
of inodes and methods as elements in evolutionary 
progress to the transcendentally great thoughts and 


CRETE. 


BY A. R. MISCHLICH. 


‘«Lyctus and Phestus, Rhytium and the rest 
Whom Crete from all her hundred cities sent.” 
—Homer’s Iliad. 

Thus sang the Grecian bard of this verdant and 
then flourishing island, which might well be called the 
“Emerald Isle” of the Mediterranean. But even be- 
fore Homer’s time, reaching far back into the days 
of myth and legend, one Minos was supposed to have 
ruled over this land. Greek mythology abounds in 
allusions to Crete and its inhabitants. Witness, for 
instance, the story of Daedalus, spoken of as the 
builder of the Cretan labyrinth. It is also said that 
he constructed wings with which he fled across the 
Aegean sea. 

Crete has been designated the cradle of the civili- 
zation introduced into Europe by the Phoenicians 
and Egyptians. In Homer’s day it was very pros- 
perous and many cities dotted the island. Its king 
was one of the powerful rulers, and his friendship was 
cultivated by the active nations of his day. The 
apostle Paul visited Crete and founded a church 
there. Titus was ordained first bishop of this 
ehureh. 

However, the Cretans, like many another nation, 
destroyed their power and influence by internal dis- 
sensions and factional fights. Its hundred cities lie 
in ruins; its population, numbering over a million in 
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ideals, which are at once the heritage and inspiration 
of mankind—the child was considered, not as an in- 
Cividual integer, but as a social factor; and the school, 
not as an institution per se, but, as Superintendent 
Marsh put it, a specialized function of organized 
society epitomizing by systematized devices of sug- 
gestive environment and rational perspective the his- 
torical evolution of the race toward its ideal destiny, 
in which every child is a determining factor, however 
huinble. 

And as in the presentation of principles, so in the 
discussion of deiails. I need only cite, as examples, 
Superintendent Dution’s paper on the “Correlation 
of Educational Forces in the Community” as already 
achieved in. Brookline, and Superintendent Gove’s 
eminently practical suggestion as to the “Civic Uses of 
Schoolhouses,” as they should be built, and the spirit 
of Hull house and its patron saint, as manifested in 
Professor Tomlins’ lecture on “Music in Education.” 
Nor was this spirit of the new edueative altruism less 
in evidence at the round-table sessions; as witness the 
practical helpfulness of the discussion on “Public 
Libraries and Publie Schools,” and the almost Olym- 
pian serenity of the Herbartian debate on “Training 
to Citizenship,” of which the essence was that it is as 
impossible to “teach” patriotism as it is to “teach”? 
religion, it being the true teacher’s sole function so to 
expound history and present the facts of our civil 
polity as to develop the qualities of good citizenship 
in the pupil through his own apperception of the 
underlying ethical principles. 

_ Thus, if at all, the socialistic revolution which the 

instinctively dread may be fore- 

lution through the liberal education of the 
of the masses, 


the days of Homer, to-day scarcely consists of three 
hundred thousand. 

The Venetians conquered the island in 1204, and 
in 1669 they were driven out by the Turks, who have 
been more or less masters of the island ever since. 
Since 1770 there have been many rebellions against 
the rule of the erescent. Love of freedom and of 
country have caused many a heroic action on the part 
of the inhabitants of this island. 

In 1828, one hundred Cretans tied themselves to- 
gether by their belts and took an oath never to sep- 
arate until they had either conquered or died. Al! 
but one redeemed the pledge with life. The book of 
Cretan history is replete with deeds of heroism. 
Insurrection has followed insurrection, some due to 
the bad government of the Turks, others to the re- 
ligious hatred between the followers of the cross and 
those of the crescent. 

The Cretans formed a provisional government Jul) 
», 1896, and Manousos Koundourakis was chose! 
president. The Eastern question was again uppermos' 
in the minds of European statesmen. By cable 0! 
August 24, it was stated that Turkey was willing to 
submit to the terms for the settlement of the Cretan 
troubles as proposed by the Austrian minister of 
foreign affairs. These are that a Christian governor 
be appointed, the establishment of Cretan financial! 
autonomy, and the payment of tribute to the sultan. 
The European powers guaranteed this. After wait- 
ing till near the first of February and finding that not 
one thing promised by the 'Turks and guaranteed by 
the European powers had been granted, but that they 
were constantly subjected to greater hardships, 
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humiliation, and indignities, they struck for liberty, 
and Greece responded right royally and heroically. 
Crete does not desire independence, but annexation to 
Greece. They realize how much they would gain by 
Greek support, such as they enjoyed previous to 1829, 
and for which they fought in ’67, 777, and ’89. The 
Journal’s “Week in Review” has presented the situa- 
tion from week to week. 

Crete is 150 miles long and from six to thirty-five 


miles wide. Its area is 2,949 square miles. It is 
south of Greece, and shuts in the archipelago. Thus 
situated, it enjoys a delightful climate. From the 


ccast to the lofty mountains in the interior there is a 
constant invigorating breeze from the Mediterranean, 
modifying the heat of the south. 

Possessing so fine a climate and a rich, fertile soil, 
it is no wonder that the island is robed in perpetual 
green. Innumerable plants and flowers carpet the 
productive soil, and the eye is regaled by stately forests 
of oak, cypress, and olive trees. Here the silkworm 
gives its tissue, the meadow its pasture, and the vine 
its lucious grapes in overflowing measure. Cotton, 
tobacco, olive oil, grapes, oranges, lemons, wine, silk, 
and wool are among the productions of Crete. Lime- 
stone and slate are among the minerals found on the 
island. 

COMMERCE. 

Because of their proximity to the Ionian and 
Aegean seas the Cretans have a natural and quick 
means of communication with many places. The 
commerce would be considerable were it not for the 
curse of internal dissensions and the jealousy and 
hatred of differing creeds. The exports consist of 
silk, wool, wine, and the natural productions. The 
imports are principally guns, rifles, and pistols, of 
which the Cretans are very fond. Many a Cretan 
household fairly bristles with weapons. 

The Cretans, like their Greek brothers, are born 
merchants, and it takes a sharp man to beat a Cretan 
at a bargain. Therefore, when the cross supplants 
the crescent and the dove of peace again finds an abid- 
ing place on the island, we may look for a flourishing 
condition of commerce in that part of the world. 


SURFACE. 


Crete is rugged and mountainous, especially 
towards the interior. Mt. Ida is situated near the 
middle of the island, and has an elevation of 7,674 
feet. These mountains in the interior form the bul- 
wark of Cretan freedom. Here one finds narrow 
clefts in perpendicular walls of rocks. These are 
really troughs. In winter they are filled with snow 
and slush, and are in consequence uninhabitable. In 
summer the water forces an outlet further down. 
This peculiar characteristic has defined the time and 
nature of the Cretan insurrections. In winter the 
son of the mountains is forced to leave his mountain 
liome and earn his living in the cities. In winter he 
cannot wage war. In summer the ravines and defiles 
of the mountains offer places of refuge where no 
enemy can follow him. Thus in summer insurrec- 
tion prospers. Crete has fine harbors. 

THE CRETANS. 

The Cretans are strong, healthy, liberty-loving 
people, heroes, and patriots. Especially is this true of 
those who live in the mountains. These have pre- 
served the characteristics of the original Cretans and 
from time immemorial have been recognized as brave 
Warriors and hardy mountaineers. They are tall, 
eracctul, agile, and terrible in war. Sickness is an al- 
lost unknown factor and there are many centena- 
rans, 

The population of the island may be said to be 
lreek by race, of which 270,000 are Greek by religion, 
‘nd 70,000 Mohammedans. Most of the Moham- 
edins are of Greek descent, and Greek is the only 
‘lyage spoken on the island. They hate the Chris- 
‘ans with all the hatred of convert blood, and the 
“hristian Cretans return this hatred. Thus the 
‘hdeita between the two creeds goes on from genera- 
on to generation. It is not a quarrel of race, but of 
‘teed. The followers of both creeds are at fault, and 
: i a firmer and better government than that of 

“« Tork to keep order on the island. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY.’ 
LINENS. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Linens are among the oldest of cloths. 'The mum- 
mies of Egypt were wrapped in linen. Until this cen- 
tury linen manufactures were the most universal of 
all cloth making industries. The spinning and weav- 
ing of flax lint into linen cloths was the chief em- 
ployment of industrious women in Russia, Austria, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, and portions of France, 
Kngland, Scotland, and Ireland. The inventions of 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Compton dealt a fatal 
blow to linen, as they brought cotton and wool into 
new life. 

Napoleon was so envious of the industrial suprem- 
acy of England because of her cotton and woolen 
manufactures that he offered a reward of $200,000 to 
anyone who would invent the best machinery for the 
spinning of flax lint. Under this stimulus all French 
millers, machinists, and inventors devoted themselves 
to the problem and in a few weeks a Mr. Girard pa- 
tented inventions that promised much, but the em- 
peror was not satisfied, and no one ever secured the 
award; but in the meantime in England, by the ordi- 
nary stimulus of business, processes were developed 
by which flax lint is made into linen by machinery. 

SprnpDLeE AND Distarr.—Until the close of the 18th 
century all linen was made by the spindle and dis- 
taff. The spindle is a round stick a foot long, taper- 
ing at both ends, having at one end a notch or slit into 
which the yarn is caught. The notched end is held 
up, and aring of clay is near that end to give it 
momentum and steadiness. The distaff is a little 
longer and much stouter, with the lint wound around 
one end in a loose ball, while the other end is held 
firmly under the left arm or fastened in the girdle on 
the left side. The spinster then fastens a bit of pre- 
pared varn in the notch of the spindle, and by a smart 
rolling motion of the spindle with the right hand 
against the right leg throws the yarn out from her 
“spinning in the air,” while with the left hand she 
supplies the fibre from the distaff. When the yarn is 
sufficiently twisted it is released from the notch and 
wound around the opposite end of the spindle, and 
the point where the twisting is insufficient is fixed in 
the notch, and the spinning goes on as before. 

FLax.—Flax is a native of Egypt and of some sec- 
tions of Asia and Europe. It is primarily a weed, but 
it is peculiarly rich in having one of the most valu- 
able varieties of seed, while there is a lint as an inner 
bark that is of great value, since from it linen is made. 

The finest flax in the world is raised in France, 
where the demand for the finest fibres for lace has 
stimulated the greatest attention to its cultivation. 
Belgium and Holland are second only to France, 
though in the matter of lawn, the choicest of linen, 
they are unable to compete with her. Already Eng- 
land is taking the lead, and the Irish linens are among 
the best in the world. 

CHARACTERISTICS.—Linen is universally recognized 
as having many advantages over cotton, but the rea- 
son therefor can only be wittersteod under the micro- 
scope. It is readily known, however, that linen is 
much smoother and more lustrous than cotton; is less 
woolly, and therefore does not soil as readily; does not 
absorb and retain moisture so readily; is cool, clean, 
and healthful; can be starched and polished into an 
unequalled purity, gloss, and smoothness, making it 
the only goods from which shirt-bosoms, collars, and 
cuffs can be made; and the delicacy and strength of 
the fibre fits it for lace making, to which it is largely 
devoted. Cotton has its own advantages, but it can- 
not do the work of linen. 

The heavy linen fabrics are sailcloth, canvas, tar- 


paulin. sacking, and carpeting, which are made 
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chiefly in Dundee. The medium linens are for tent- 
making, toweling, crash, tick, and cheap brown 
linens. he plain bleached linens form a class by 
themselyes, and are used chiefly for shirts, collars, 
Twilled linens are made for drills, 
dimity, and table linen damasks. ‘These are made 
chiefly in Perth and Dumfermline. The fine linens 
are the cambrics, lawns, and handkerchiefs, and are 
best made at Belfast, Ireland. Leeds is the great 
centre of all linen interests. 

Great Britain has made as much as 220,000,000 
yards or $35,000,000 worth of linen in a single year, 
besides $3,400,000 worth of linen thread, and $5,000,- 
000 worth of linen yarn. The United States is the 
chief market for British linens, using $12,000,000 
worth of linen a year; while the West Indies, her sec- 
ond best purchaser, uses but $2,200,000 worth. 
Australia, Germany, Canada, France, and Holland 
These figures do not include 


and bed sheets. 


are next in order. 


damasks and thread. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


VQUESTIONS. 


1. In what cities or sections are there large num- 
bers of Trish-American citizens? 

2. German-Americans? 
3. Negroes? 
Italians? 
5. Norwegians? 
Chinese? 
Canadians? 


HORSE-CHESTNUT BUDS. 


BY W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE. 


Nothing sureiy can be more beautiful than the 
huds of the horse-chestnut. All winter packed in 
water-proof and varnished scales, each leaf enveloped 
in warm, soft wool, the first warm weather causes 
them to open and expand. 

This week they have been in all degrees of expec- 
I have had a lot of the boughs upon my table, 
Some- 


taney. 
where they are a source of endless delight. 
tines it appears as if the dryad lifted her little gloved 
hand in warning; again, soft and dainty, it is held 
forth in frank welcome. Again, the mystic maiden 
claps her palms in glee. At times I think there is 
present a whole group of fairy maidens, tossing up 
their hands as in some tarentella. 

The horse-chestnut, some say, derives its common 
name from the horse-shoe like impressions of the 
leaf scars. Old Evelyn tells us, though, that the vul- 
var and scientific names both refer to its medical use 
in the treatment of horses. Of course, it is not a 
chestnut at all, but quite nearly akin to the maple. 

The big, flat buds are well-stocked with nutriment, 
for almost as soon as they expand, the contained 
choot develops a length of a foot or more. Some 
buds will be found to contain the incipient flowers, 
new looking like a head of cauliflower. The com- 
pound leaves, when open, have seven leaflets; the 
huck-eye, first cousin of our plant, only five. 

Only a few flowers in a cluster mature fruit; the 
others fall off. Every one knows the exquisite 
mahogany-colored .oed. 
it docs about here everywhere in masses of rotting 
leaves, the young plant is a diminutive tree, with 


As soon as it germinates, as 


strong, woody stem. 

The plant is supposed to be a native of Asia— 
whence it was brought to Europe in the sixteenth 
century, and finally found its way to this country. It 
will not grow much further north, but here attains 
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rare perfection. Some of our finest shade trees are 
horse-chestnuts, and it was one of these, not the 
edible chestnut, celebrated by Longfellow in his poem 
of “The Blacksmith.” When in bloom the tree is like 
a vast candelabrum aglow with myriad lights. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS.—VI. 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


PART VII. 

1. What is the lesson of paragraph one? 

2. Explain Ida’s state of mind. 

3. Is it at all due to the machinery of the plot that 
Melissa is left at the palace? 

4. Phrase correctly the paragraph beginning “But 
I Jay still.” 

5. What do the two pictures in the Prince’s sick 
chamber represent? 

6. Who “that other, when she came from barren 
deeps” ? 

7. What are the confessions in Ida’s readings? 

8. What is implied in the lines:— 

“Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities”? 

9, What truth is behind the poetic expression, 
“Keeps his wing’d affections clipt with crime”? 

10. What are the doubts referred to in the final 
reconciliation of the Prince and the Princess? 

11. Can all true women re-echo the Prince’s “May 
these things 

12. What passages answer questions as to the 
status of women? 

THE CONCLUSION. 

1. Account for Walters “I wish she had not 
yielded!” For Lilia’s pensiveness. 

2. What might the aunt have said but for the 
shout ? 

3. Comment upon the description of the landscape. 

4. Had the “Tory member's elder son’s” speech any 
secular significance? 

5. What is akin in the Prince’s reply and the 
theory with regard to the utility of myths. 

6. Expand the verse, ‘The long line of the ap- 
preaching rookery swerve.” 

THE SONG INTERLUDES. 

1. When were these songs written and when incor- 
perated into the poem? What led Tennyson to 
make this addition? Aside from their intrinsic 
beauty, do they add to the poem? 

2. Show in what way each one of the six touches 
upon the family How many of the six have to do 
with the child? 

3. What does the first one seek to emphasize? 

4. What seems to inspire the second one? 

5. Mark the continuity of thought between the 
third and the last lines of Part III. Show the force 
and the beauty of the contrast in the suggested com- 
parison of the last stanza. 

6. Do the fourth and fifth look forward or back- 
ward for inspiration? 

7. Whose inner state is revealed in the sixth? 
What is the sixth’s connection with the last word of 
the preceding part? 


INERCISES ARITHMETIC.—(I1.) 


GOOD 


BY SEYMOUR EATON, 


The perimeter of a rectangle is 400 feet. The 
difference between the length and breadth is 40 feet. 
Find the area. (9,600 square feet.) 

A book was sold for 40 per cent. more than it cost. 
The sum of the buying price and selling price is $1.92. 
lind the buying price. (80 cents.) 

A bankrupt pays 374 cents on the dollar. How 
much will be lost by a creditor whose bill is $7502 
($ £68.75.) 

My income tax at 18 mills on the dollar is $10.80. 
On what amount do T pay tax? ($600.) 


| send my broker $1,248 to invest in flour at $4 a 


barrel. How many barrels can be purchased after 
deducting his commission of 4 per cent. on the sum 
invested? (300 barrels.) 

If € iron bars 4 feet long, 3 inches broad, and 2 
inches thick weigh 144 pounds, how much will 15 
weigh, each 6} feet long, 4 inches broad, and 3 inches 


thick? (1,170 pounds.) 
WHO WILL READ THIS? 
= 


This was written as rapidly as ordinary writing 
and is as plain as any vertical script ever written. 
What is it ? 


WHERE ARE THE BOYS? 


Rey. Dr. S. F. Smith was an honorary member of the 
Eliot School Association, having been a pupil in his boy- 
hood days of that historic school. He wrote the sub- 
joined poem for the association, which is sung at every 
reunion to the tune of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’”’:— 


Where are the boys of earlier years, 
Once known and loved so well? 

Where childhood’s hopes and childhood’s fears? 
O Muse of History tel! 


Where are the noisy shouts that broke 
In wild joy on the air? 

Where are the lips in love which spoke? 
The echo answers, Where? 


Where are the ready eye and hand 
That made our greetings sweet? 
Parted, long since, the choice old band; 
Where will they ever meet? A 


Where are they? ask the manly face, 
White hairs and furrowed brow, 

The veterans, with their antique grace— 
The boys are elders now. 


Roll back, roll back, life’s hastening tide, 
Nor count each passing year; 

Behold, their bows in strength abide, 
The ancient boys are here! 


HOW SOME TEACHERS WASTE TIME. 


By ignorance in organizing classes. 
Giving unnecessary directions. 
Coming to school without a definite plan of work. 
Speaking when pupils are not giving attention. 
(riving orders and immediately changing them. 
Speaking too loud and too often. 
“Getting ready” to do something. 
Allowing pointless criticisms, questions, and dis- 
cussions. 
Asking pointless, wandering questions and going 
off on “tangents” in recitations. 
Explaining what pupils already know. 
Explaining what pupils should study out for them- 
selves. 
Repeating questions. 
*“Picking” at pupils. 
Repeating answers after pupils. 


Giving muddy explanations to conceal ignorance. 
Using the voice where the eyes would do more. 
Asking questions that can be answered by “yes” or 


no. 
Failing to systematize knowledge.—Educational 


Record. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION IN 
ENGLISH. 


[As laid out by the commission of colleges in New Eng- 
land on admission requirements. ] 

In 1897, Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” Defoe’s “His- 
tory of the Plague in London,” Irving’s “Tales of a Tray- 
eler,” Hawthorne’s ‘Twice Told Tales,” Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline,” and George Eliot’s “Silas Marner.” 

In 1898, Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” Books I. and ILI, 
Pope’s “Iliad,” Books I. and XXII., “The Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers” in the Spectator, Goldsmith’s ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner,” 
Southey’s “Life of Nelson,” Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns,” 
Lowell’s “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” and Hawthorne's 
“The House of the Seven Gables.” 

In 1899, Dryden’s ‘‘Palamon and Arcite,” Pope’s ‘Iliad,’ 
Books I., VI., XXII., and XXIV., “The Sir Roger de Coy- 
erley Papers” in the Spectator, Goldsmith’s “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” Coleridge’s ‘“‘The Ancient Mariner,” De 
Quincey’s “The Flight of a Tartar Tribe,’’ Cooper’s ‘The 
Last of the Mohicans,” Lowell’s “The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,’ Hawthorne’s ‘“‘The House of the Seven Gables.” 

In 1900, Dryden’s ‘‘Palamon and Arcite,” Pope’s “‘Iliad,” 
Beoks I., VI., XXII., XXIV., ‘‘The Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers” in the Spectator, Goldsmith’s “‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” De Quincey’s “The Flight 
of a Tartar Tribe,’’ Cooper’s ‘“‘The Last of the Mohicans,” 
Tennyson’s “The Princess,” and Lowell’s “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal.” 

Study and Practice. This portion of the examination 
for 1897 will be upon the following works: Shakespeare's 
“The Merchant of Venice,” Burke’s “‘Speech on Concilia- 
tion with America,’ Scott’s ‘‘“Marmion,” and Macaulay's 
“Life of Samuel Johnson.” 

In 1898, Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Macbeth,” Burke’s “Speech on 
Conciliation with America,” De Quincey’s “The Flight of 
a Tartar Tribe,” and Tennyson’s ‘‘The Princess.” 

In 1899, Shakespeare’s ‘‘Macbeth,” Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,” Books I. and II., Burke’s “Speech 6n Conciliation 
with America,” and Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns.” 

In 1900, Shakespeare’s ‘‘Macbeth,” Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,’”’ Beoks I. and II., Burke’s “Speech oa Conciliation 
with America,’’ Macaulay’s ‘“‘Essays on Milton and Ad- 
dison.” 


OUTLINE COURSE IN NATURE STUDY AND 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


This outline course in nature study and elemen- 
tary science was prepared by a committee of the New 
England Conference of Educational Workers. 

Considering the variety of conditions under which 
nature study must be carried on, it was deemed best to 
propose a simple outline containing work which all 
teachers could do, leaving it to those who might pre- 
pare courses for special localities to add to the work as 
they chose. 

This course suggests suitable lines of study and a 
minimum amount. It is believed also to embody 
those priniciples which should lie at the foundation 
of all nature study. 

FIRST YEAR—PLANT STUDY. 


General Subject. A Plant and its Parts. Object,—to 
make the idea plant as extensive as possible in the mind 
of the child. Include herbs, shrubs, trees, grasses, 
mosses, lichens, and seaweeds. 

Use these objects for teaching to observe and name 
qualities, including color, size, form, number, surface. 
As far as material can be found use for comparing and 
sorting. Study only the principal parts. 

ANIMAL STUDY. 

General Subject. 1. An Animal and its Parts. O! 
ject,—to make the idea animal as extensive as possible 1” 
the mind of the child. Use for teaching to observe habit: 
principal parts, and to name qualities. 

2. Study flesh-eating animals (dog and cat) for habits 
moving, use of senses, eating, and care of young), 4” 
adaptation of parts to these habits. Use pictures of un- 
familiar animals of the same class for comparison. 


SECOND YEAR—PLANT STUDY. 


General Subject. 1. Same as for first year, widenine 
the range of observation. 
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2. History of Plant Life from Seed to Seed. (a) 
Teach bean and pea carefully with specimen for each 
pupil. (b) Plant several kinds for quiet observation and 
occasional comparison. 
ANIMAL STUDY. 


General Subject. 1. Same as for first year, widening 
the range of observation of animals as wholes. 
2. Study grass-eating animals (cow, horse, sheep) for 
habits and adaptation of parts to habit. Use pictures as 
y before. 
THIRD YEAR—PLANT STUDY. 
General Subject. 1. Same as for first and second 
s years, widening the range of observation. 
q 2. Life history of corn compared with bean and pea. 
: Study each part, buds, fruits, and flowers, with refer- 
3 ence to the life-history of the plant, as the bud for con- 
3 tinuous growth, the flower for the fruit, the fruit for the 
seed. 
, ANIMAL STUDY. 
p 1. Study birds for habits (moving, eating, building, 
e etc.), and adaptation of parts to habits. 
4 2. Cycle of bird life from egg to egg. 
3. Comparative study of feathers,—form and use. 


MINERAL STUDY. 
For winter work study local minerals and rocks for 
recognition and _ properties,—color, form, hardness, 
7 weight, structure. Qualities of air and water. 


7 FIRST THREE YEARS. 


In each year notice the phenomena of the seasons as 
: they recur—(a) Changing length of day and night. (b) 

Varying temperature and resulting changes in air and 

water. (Winds, freezing, thawing, etc. Snow crystals.) 
Simple weather record. (c) More conspicuous changes 
t in plant and animal life, opening of buds, sprouting of 
t seeds, coming of birds; corresponding changes in fall. 
; (d) Changes in human habits and activities made neces- 
[ sary by changes in the seasons. 


FOURTH YEAR—PLANT STUDY. 
1. The Plant and Its Parts; more detailed study, no- 
ticing the parts of the leaves and flowers. 
2. Continued study of plant life, emphasizing the 
changes of flower to fruit and seed. 
8. Conditions of germination and growth; need of 


7 air, light, warmth, and moisture; kind of soil, studied 
experimentally. 
> 4. Grouping on basis of habit of growing; trees, 


shrubs, herbs, vines, grasses. 


ANIMAL STUDY. 


1. Continued study of native and foreign species, for 
; recognition, habits, and adaptation of parts. 
; 2. Cycle of animal life as shown in the metamorphosis 
of the frog. 
3. Grouping of known animals; (a) With or without 
a backbone. (b) Covered with scales, feathers, hair, 
fur. (c) Flesh-eating, grass-eating, gnawing. (d) 
Walking, swimming, flying, crawling. 
Consider throughout adaptation of parts to known 
habits. 
MINERAL STUDY. 


Study of pebbles, sand, and clay, with reference to life 


) history of rocks. Observing crystals in rocks, as granite 
) and marble, and showing by experiments with different 
| substances how crystals may be formed. 

PHYSICAL FORCES. 

S Study the effect of changes in heat on water and air; 


melting and freezing, evaporating and condensing, ex- 
panding and contracting. 

Notice illustrations of similar changes in nature, and 
their relation to plants, animals, and man. Continue ob- 
1 servation of natural phenomena by seasons, also move- 

ment and changes in the moon, observe star groups. 
FIFTH YEAR—PLANT STUDY. 
D 1. Study of the plant and its parts continued, 
J phasizing roots and stems. 
, 2. Study of trees, especially their form, leaves, 
bark. 
e 3. Grouping of plants as flowering or flowerless, 
as exogens or endogens noticing the stem structure 
cotyledons, 


em- 
and 


and 
and 


ANIMAL’ STUDY. 


Insects. Study of one for type of insect life, grasshop- 
per or butterfly (moth). Adaptation of parts to habits, 
metamorphosis. Relation of known insects to man as 
useful or injurious. 


MINERAL STUDY. 

Study of rock-forming minerals,—quartz, mica, feld- 
spar, hornblende, ete. Building stones. 
PHYSICAL FORCES. 


Continue study of changes in heat on water and air, 
apply to phenomena of seasons; changes in the position 
of the sun. 


. Study as effects of gravity motion and pressure in 
solids, water, and air. 
SIXTH YEAR—PLANT STUDY. 


Study of trees continued. In spring emphasize clus- 
ters of flowers,—maple, elm, horse-chestnut, oaks, birches, 


fruit trees. In fall emphasize tree fruits and dispersion 
of seeds. 
ANIMAL STUDY. 
Birds. Grouping according to habits; e. g., aerial— 


perchers; terrestrial—scratchers; aquatic—swimmers. 
Adaptation of parts to these habits. Compare parts with 
corresponding parts of the vertebrates. 


MINERAL STUDY. 


Study of the common metals and their ores—iron, cop- 
per, .ete. 

PHYSICAL FORCES. 

1. Study the combined effects of heat and gravity on 
water and air. 

2. Study absorption, transfer, and radiation of heat by 
solids and liquids. Apply in geography (winds and cur- 
rents). 

SEVENTH YEAR—PLANT STUDY. 

1. Spring. Study Rose family. 

2. Fall. Study Composite Family or Grasses and 
Grains. 

ANIMAL STUDY. 
Study typical marine animals—starfish, oyster or clam, 
lobster or crab. Compare with vertebrates (fish). 
MINERAL STUDY. 
Study the Coal Series. 
PHYSICAL FORCES. 

Combustion. Study of candle flame. Products. As- 

scciate with physiology and with study of coal series. 
EIGHTH AND NINTH YEARS. 

Optional—Flowerless plants, especially ferns. 
rocks—marpble, chalk, ete. 

Orderly study of the physical forces,—cohesion, grav- 
ity, heat, light, sound, and electricity. 

Simple principles with familiar applications. 
quantitative work where practicable. 


Lime 


Simple 


FOR SCHOOL DEBATE.—(I1) 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


11. Resolved, 
cranges, 

12. Resolved, that corn is a more valuable crop than 
wheat. 

138. Resolved, that Lincoln’s birthday will ultimately 
supplant that of Washington in popular favor. 

14. Resolved, that Bird Day has elements of greater 
permanent popularity than Arbor Day. 

15. Resolved, that America has done more for the in- 
dustrial progress of the world than England. 

16. Resolved, that the teacher is more influential than 
the preacher. 

17. Resolved, that skating is better sport than sailing. 

18. Resolved, that it is better to be good in every 
study and brilliant in none than to be brilliant in a few 
subjects. 

19. Resolved, that historical stories are more 
ing for children than myths. 

20. Resolved, that it requires more scholarship to ask 
questions wisely than to answer them correctly. 


that apples are a better fruit than 


interest- 


ARBOR DAY PROGRAMME. 


BY ELMER ELLSWORTH FRENCH, A. M. 


[The following programme has been used successfully 
in both public and private schools. When used in a pri- 
vate school, each class plants its own tree and has its own 
exercises; in a public school each grade may have sepa- 
rate exercises; in a rural school (ungraded) the school 
would plant only one tree.] 


PROGRAMME. 


1. School forms in three or four divisions within the 
school building, where everything has been put in readi- 
ness by the several committees. Among other things ar- 
ranged, a piano or an organ should be moved to the cam- 
pus. 

2. Each division at command marches and faces its 
own tree, which has been dedicated to some famous 
American elected by the class. 

3. Officers place the trees in upright positions, and the 
school singsa songentitled “Arbor Day”; tune, “My 
Maryland.” This song is usually composed “by some 
member of the school. 

4. Bach class listens to little speeches delivered by 
boys and girls chosen to speak concerning the persons 
for whom the trees have been named. 


21 years of age, so that he may be worth $25,000 when he is 
40 years old, if he gets 6% compound interest on his money? 


principal and interest in 5 equal annual installments. 
will be the annual payment including interest at 67 ? 


5. Usually trees are named for authors, then each 
scholar in turn reads a quotation from the author’s works, 
and drops a slip of paper containing a quotation from 
them at the foot of the tree. 

6. Each scholar then places a spadeful of earth at the 
fcot of a tree, and an officer completes the planting; this 
part of the programme is very enjoyable. 

7. Members of each division join hands, forming a 
circle around their tree, and all the scholars sing 
“America.” 

8. In an academy or high school class songs may next 
be sung. 

9. All sing “Praise God from whom all blessings 
flew.” 

10. Marching to school building by divisions or classes. 

11. Dismissed. 

Note.—This outline serves as a suggestion only, to be 
changed to suit the conditions of any school. Also a pre- 


liminary programme or an address by some good speaker 
may be given within the school building. 


Class in Mathematic-e. 


SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS. 


96. The sides of a triangular garden are 52, 64, and 72 
yards respectively. Find the area. 
C. H., Newburyport, Mass. 

The formula for the area of a triangle when the sides are 
S (S—a) (S—b) (S—e) 
in which S = one-half the sum of the sides and a, }, andc the 
sides. A = 94X42 x 30x22 = 1614,21 yards. 


A. C. S., Charlestown, Mass. 
Solved also by E. A. S., Newbury, Vt.; E. T. C., Worces- 
ter, Mass.; and M. V. B., Somerville, Mass. 


known is, A= 


98. Two poles 90 and 120 feet high respectively stand on 
level ground 15 feet apart. Ropes are stretched from the top 
of each to the foot of the other. Compute the distance from 
the point of crossing of the ropes to the ground. 

G. I. H., Manchester, N. H. 


4 


ad 4 


By similar triangles :— 


AF:AB:: EF: BC 
and BF:AB:: EF:AD 
BC=AB: EF, 
and 
BOC=BF:AD 
“AFP: BF:: AD: BC 


By composition 
AF: AF+BF:: AD: AD+ BC, 


or AP: AB: AD: AD + BC; 
-HF:BC:: AD: AD+BC 
~ 


/. e., the length of F F is independent of A B. 
E. E. Wuitrorp, Factoryville, Pa. 


Il. 

DA 9 | 
an. DBA= 757 
Z DBA = 80° 32! 16" 
CB 120 


Z CAB = 82° 52! 30" 
A = 16° 35' 14" 


sin. AE B:sin.CAB::16:EB 
Ep-_#F 
sin. DBA 
15 sin.CA Bsin. VBA 
EF= = 61.4 
sin. 


Artuur E. Buck, Manchester, N. H. 
Senior class, M. H. S. 


Solved also by G. I. H., Manchester, N. H.; and M. V. R., 
Somerville, Mass. 
Solutions to Nos. 89 and 90 were received from F. 8. B., 
Vanlue, O., after manuscript was sent to printer. 
ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 


99. What sum must a person save annually, commencing at 


farm for $5,000, agreeing to pay 


A man bought a 
What 


100. 


(These problems are from Milner’s arithmetic. ) 
F. A. Scuarer, Renriile, Minn. 


1 
All 
3 
= 
A F B 
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(rive “bird day” a chance this year. 


Old-fashioned “busy work” was a popular thing to 
hit at Indianapolis. 


All honor to Missouri for her heroie effort to secure 
good county supermtendence. 


“Pedagogopaedist” is the latest word to set the 
teachers’ nerves on edge. It merely means the educa- 
tor of children’s educators. 


lh. J. Brown has been elected state superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Washington, and State 
Superintendent W. W. Pendergast has been re-ap- 
pointed in Minnesota. 


The Southern School, Lexington, Ky., has changed 
from a weekly to a monthly and A. LL. Peterman re- 
mains the editor. ‘This paper has done heroic service 
in the past, and will do more and more for the cause 
of downright professional honor and ability as the 
months go by. 


Let every educator do all he can for the retention 
of every well-equipped educational official in his place, 
regardless of polities. Dr. Harris will never be dis- 
turbed by polities: Dr. Hailman ought not to be. 
What a year it would be if every state superintendent 
who has done faithful and suecessful work should be 
retained! 


No system of educatiog is or can ever be perfect 
It is a weakness bordering upon crime to treat a sys- 
tem of education as though it ought to be perfect. 


That is a g sy i 
at ls a good system in which honest. intelligent, 


devoted men and women consecrate themselves to 
making it as good as the times and conditions can 


hope for. 


The Scientific American suggests a new division 
of the year into thirteen months, of which twelve 
would have twenty-eight days and one with twenty- 
nine, with thirty in “leap year.” This would bring 
the phases of the moon on about the same days of the 
month. There would be some advantages, but what 
would become of 

“Thirty days hath September,” ete. 

It is safe to say that the thirteen months will not 
be adopted until the metric system is used in grocery 
stores, until clocks are made on the twenty-four-hours- 
a-day plan, and the “revised version” is read in all the 


churches. 


BEFORE JULY. 


¢ 100 Subjects for School Debates. 

6 100 Subjects for Compositions. 

6 100 Suggestive Questions in Geography. 
a 


The Journat will contain before July: 
¢ 


THREE BIBLES. 


It was Richter who said, nearly a hundred years 
ago, that nature was the second Bible, and history the 
third. “The devils removed into historic distance 
grieve less, and tempt far less, than when standing in 
our presence; the angels, on the contrary, cleared by 
distance from neighboring mists, shine and sparkle 
more brilliantly than ever.” 

The world has waited many years to have school 
history treated as though it was sacred. It has been 
treated as fiction, as philosophy, and for special plead- 
ing, but at last it is treated as though historie truth 
was sacred as truth and as such it is being studied in 
the highest toned universities, and gradually even 
school history is coming to be a fearless facting of all 
that is essential as truth. Not all historic truth need 
be taught in school, but nothing should be taught as 
history that is not truth. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 


The Schoolinasters’ Club of last Saturday held one 
of the best ordinary meetings in its history. Of 
course it did not compare with the unusual occasions 
like that of the Harris-Dunton, Munsterberg-Hall 
meeting, and a few other exceptional sessions; but 
aside from these, there has never been a better meet- 
ing than that of last Saturday. It was the first in the 
administration of Mr. George [. Aldrich, and the first 
since December,—the delay being caused by inability 
to secure “talent.” The club was amply rewarded for 
waiting, however. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler ex- 
plained with great clearness and definiteness the his- 
tory, purpose, and scope of the school reform measures 
of New York City and of Greater New York from his 
standpoimt. It was an ideal topie admirably treated. 
It inet the requirements of the club as no talk on 
“himetallism” or any non-educational subject can, and 
Ir. Butler's treatment of the case was all that any- 
one could ask at his hands. There was not a sentence 
or insinuation of a thought such as have characterized 
jis Writings upon the same subject. Unfortunately 
for schoolmaster club purposes, there are few themes 
+o detinitely focused for their needs. Its treatment 
was so informing as to be both interesting and inspir- 
ing. 

It may be added that those who took in the Twen- 
ticth Century Club meeting the same day and heard 
Dr. Jones’ spirited defense of the autonomy secured 
for Brooklyn could but smile at the constrast between 
the two, views. Of course the schoolmasters knew 
they were getting merely Dr. Butler’s view and that 
was what they eapected, and they are to be congratu- 
lated upon having gotten it so clearly and compre- 
hensively, 


A PSYCHOLOGIST’S COMMENTS. 


Professor J. MeKeen Cattell of Columbia Univer- 
sity is a clear-headed psychologist, whose standing in 
and out of the profession gives great weight to what- 
ever he has to say in regard to the applications of 
scientific study, or of its results, in our schools. He 
contributes the following very pertinent note to a 
recent issue of Science:— 


“With the exception of the advancement of scientific re- 
search, there is no subject more important to men of sci- 
ence than the adequate teaching of the sciences in our 
colleges and schools. The efforts now being made by the 
natural seience department of the National Educational 
Association to co-ordinate higher and secondary scien- 
tific education properly should be heartily supported, and 
thase who have read the addresses of Professors Bessey, 
Carhart, Freer, Jordan, and Gage at the Buffalo meeting 
of the N. E. A. will understand what excellent leadership 
controls the movement. As a psychologist interested in 
the development of the child, its senses and movements, 
I wish to urge that scientific education begin with the 
kindergarten. 

“There are but few things more pathetic than the igno- 
rant zeal of the average kindergarten teacher. 

“The young child should be taught to concentrate the 
attention, to observe accurately, and to make easily moye- 
ments not requiring nice adjustments. The best thing he 
can do is to learn to classify things by their resemblances, 
to watch plants grow, to take care of animals, to learn 
the geography of the schoolhouse, to use tools, to weigh 
and measure on a large scale. These are the beginnings 
of science, and are the best subjects for the kindergarten. 

“We begin to ruin the eyesight of children in the kin- 
dergarten, and continue to persecute them until the end of 
the college course. Some time since I wished to find an 
edition of Homer for my own use, and after examining 
about twenty editions, could not find one that I regarded 
as properly printed. If children are legally ferced to at- 
tend the public schools, and their eyesight is injured by 
long sessions, badly printed books, and badly lighted and 
ventilated rooms, could they not bring suit for damages 
against the state or district that has forcibly injured 
them? My own progressive myopia and accompanying 
headaches were caused by private schools, and I have no 
redress; but if some public-spirited man of science would 
bring suit against the proper body, the result, whether 
damages were allowed or not, would be most useful.” 


THE CHICAGO PENSION LAW. 

Chicago is professionally stirred as it never was be- 
fore. To one outside it seems unfortunate to have 
the profession so divided upon a matter which so 
vitally concerns them. The matter has already been 
referred to in the news columns of the Journal. 
The George Howland Club of principals met at the 
Sherman house last Saturday and after the one 
o'clock dinner considered the subject. The inyita- 
tions put the matter thus:— 

As itappears that the pension fund will, in a short 
time, be insufiicient to furnish pensions of from $400 to 
$600 to all who will desire them, the present law ma) 
prove unsatisfactory. . 

What shall be done? 

1. Lengthen the time of service. 

2. Increase the assessment. 

3. Accept a gradually diminishing pension of doubtful 
minimum value? 

4. Increase the fund by soliciting contributions? 

Suppose the present law stand unchallenged for, say, s!4 
years, and under its operation pensions are reduced one- 
half in amount; and that some one dissatisfied with th 
prospect of the half pension should attack the constitU 
tionality of the law, with the result that the law was «' 
cided unconstitutional by the supreme court. 

1. Would the pension board hold the pension fund no! 
disbursed as trustee for its contributors? 

2. Would all who have drawn pensions be made cred! 
tors to this trust fund in an amount equal to the pensio! 
drawn, with interest, and would they be liable for th’ 
#mount in a suit at law? 

3. Would any liability attach to members of the pe! 
sion board or board of education for this with.olding 
portion of salaries and distributing it? 

4. What other entanglements and disappointmen' 
would result? 

5. It is customary for promoters of a scheme of th! 
magnitude to get a decision of the supreme court esta! 
lishing its legality before putting it into operation, an« 
should this not be done in this instance? 
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6. Do either of the following points make the law un- 
constitutional ?— 

(a) Inequality of the ratio of pensions to assessments. 

(b) Lack of identity of conditions necessary in the two 
sexes to obtain pensions. 

7. Suppose the law be amended, making the required 
length of service thirty years, what would be the status 
of existing pensions? 

8. What had better be done? 

(a) Amend the present law? 

(b) Repeal the present and pass another? 

(c) Repeal the present law? 

(d) Attack the present law in court? 

(e) Let matters stand as they are now? 

The Ella F. Young Club of women principals met 
at Kinsley’s at the same hour and discussed the same 
series of questions. 

About 1,500 grade teachers held a meeting in the 
forenoon of the same day and “asserted their position” 
without stopping to argue it. President Eugene G. 
Hall of the city board was emphatic in his assertion 
that the law should not be disturbed at this time. 
The talking was all vigorous, revealing an entire ab- 
sence of doubt in the minds of the speakers. The 
strongest kind of resolutions protesting against any 
change were passed unanimously, amid great enthu- 
siasm. A committee of seven was appointed to look 
after the general interests of the law as it stands. 
The committee consists of the Misses McGinley, Root, 
Burdick, Reed, and Stafford, Mr. McGinty, and 
Mesdames Brotton and Codd. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The reply of the Greek government to the identical 
notes from the powers was a marvel of diplomacy. It 
did not assent to the demands of the powers; but 
neither did it reject them. So far as the retention of 
its ships in Cretan waters is a factor in the question, 
it intimates its willingness to withdraw them; but it 
advances excellent reasons why it should not reeall 
its troops. It reminds the powers, with courteous in- 
sistence, of the results of last year’s guarantee of good 
government for Crete; and it urges the powers to 
allow the people of Crete a chance to determine for 
themselves what government they prefer to be under. 
A direct refusal or a direct acceptance of the behests 
of the powers would have made the course of the 
latter comparatively easy; but the considerations ad- 
vaneed by Greece demand reflection, and that gives 
the Greeks what they want, namely, delay. Every 
day that coercive action is delayed, it becomes more 
difficult to unite the powers upon it. The so-called 
“concert of action” among the powers seems likely to 
prove as ineffective in this case as in that of the har- 
ried Armenians; with this difference, that the nations 
in which public sentiment is most potent pressed for 
action against the Porte, but are against it in the case 


of Greece. 


War is always dreadful, and it is not surprising that 
Kuropean diplomatists shrink from the consequences 
of a war between Greece and ‘Turkey, with no one 
knows what conflagrations in Macedonia and in the 
alkan principalities. But it is generally conceded 
that the break-up of the ‘Turkish empire and the 
driving of the unspeakable Turk from Europe is some- 
thing that cannot be indefinitely delayed; and also 
that it is something not likely to be accomplished 
without bloodshed. That being so, there are worse 
things imaginable than that it should come in the 
| Surely the cup of abomina- 


present year of grace. 
The in- 


tions of the Great Assassin is nearly full. 
ition of the great powers of Europe during the last 
hree years of pillage and massacre is a reproach to 
ivilization and Christianity; yet the ambassadors at 
Constantinople would have continued presenting 

per schemes of reform to the sultan, and exchang- 
ng notes and memorandums to the end of the chap- 
ter, if little Greece had not unceremoniously precipi- 
If lives are to 


ited herself upon their negotiations. 
« lost in eastern Europe, it certainly is better that it 
uould be in open battle than that women and chil- 


dren and unarmed and helpless men should be 
slaughtered by the thousand and ten thousand. 

President McKinley finds himself busy, as was to 
be expected, with men who are ready to go abroad as 
ambassadors or ministers, or to adorn public station 
at home. But the office-seeking pressure, however 
much the Washington correspondents may magnify 
it, is not at all what it used to be, for the reason that 
the number of minor offices to be filled by political 
appointment is reduced to a minimum by the exten- 
sion of the civil service rules. It was the accumulated 
pressure for thousands of these minor places which 
used to make life a burden to a new president. Mr. 
McKinley has announced his intention to make as 
few appointments as possible during the first two 
months of his term. This announcement discour- 
ages the aspirants; and the unmistakable purpose 
which he expressed in his inaugural address, not only 
to maintain civil service reform, but to extend it, is 
also disheartening to them. President McKinley is 
an amiable man, and he is physically robust; but he is 
neither so amiable nor so robust as to permit aspir- 
ants for office to wear him out. Already he has the 
new congress “fon his hands,” as Mr. Cleveland used 
to say; and pressing public questions will demand all 
his strength. 

* 

One circumstance which should help to make the 
extra session of congress a short one is the advance 
work which has been done on the tariff bill by the 
committee on ways and means of the last house. Of 
course, it does not follow that the bill which has been 
framed by the committee in anticipation of the meet- 
ing of congress is the bill which will be enacted; but 
it is a great gain in time to have a definite and com- 
plete bill in readiness as a basis of consideration. In 
the house, with its rules restricting debate, and 
Speaker Reed in the chair to ensure a steady attention 
io business, there is no reason to look for delay; in 
the senate, it is another matter. But there is so gen- 
eral a disposition, even among some opponents of the 
administration, to allow its policy fair play that ob- 
struction merely for the sake of obstruction is not 
anticipated. The progress of the bill through the 
senate may be slower than through the house, and 
some unfriendly amendments may be incorporated in 
it; but conservative observers at Washington do not 
doubt that a tariff bill will be enacted, substantially 
along the lines indicated by President McKinley. 

ok * 

An interesting question of constitutional interpre- 
tation and of senatorial precedents is raised by the 
action of the governors of Kentucky and Oregon in 
appointing senators to fill temporarily the vacancies 
from those states. In the cases of Mantle of Montana 
and Allen of Washington, who were appointed sena- 
tors by the executive after the legislatures had failed 
to elect, the senate several years ago decided that the 
applicants could not be admitted, because the condi- 
tions did not constitute the “happening” of a vacancy 
during the recess of a legislature, as provided in the 
constitution. In the present instances, the legisla- 
tures of both states had made a futile effort to elect a 
senator, the deadlock in Kentucky having occurred 
last vear, and that in Oregon this year. But, on the 
other hand, it may be said that no vacancy “hap- 
pened” until the fourth of March, and on that date 
neither Jegislature was in session. Both the ap- 
pointed senators are Republicans, and when the 
senate is so closely balanced politically as it is at pres- 
ent, it is almost too much to expect senators to divest 
themselves wholly of partisan considerations. In 
Kentucky, the special session of the legislature, just 
convened, may elect a senator; but in Oregon there is 
no chance of a legislative solution of the problem at 


present. 
* * * 


It has been intimated that the new congress will 
take the four appropriation bills which failed in the 
last congress and pass them just as they left the con- 


ference committees. It is notorious that one or two 
of these bills contain items of very doubtful character, 
including some mischievous bits of general legisla- 
tion. President Cleveland killed the bills by “pocket- 
ing” them; and his action was approved even by some 
who were politically opposed to him. To revive 
these bills, with all their objectionable features and 
send them to the president in their present form is to 
force him to choose between vetoing or approving 
them in a lump; and this ought not to be done. By 
the way, why do not some of the people who are zeal- 
ous for reforms start an agitation for giving the presi- 
dent power to veto separate items of appropriation 
bills? It would be a slow process, for it would require 
an amendment of the constitution; but it would be a 
great point gained. It would give us centralized re- 
sponsibility and it would deal a blow at log-rolling. 


EVERY SCHOOL DAY. 


March 22 (Monday).—Rosa Bonheur, the celebrated 
French painter of animals, was born at Bordeaux, 1822. 
Her father was a great painter, and she studied with him. 
The family moved to Paris that she might have better 
opportunities. She established her fame at eighteen 
years of age (1840) by painting ‘‘Rabbits,” and at nineteen 
she added to her reputation by painting “Sheep and 
Goats.” She took the first medals at all the exhibitions 
of Europe. During the great Franco-Prussian war the 
crown-prince of Prussia issued an edict that her home 
was to be spared in any emergency. ‘‘The Horse Fair’ 
is her great painting. 

March 23 (Tuesday).—Schuyler Colfax, the most popular 
speaker of the United States house of representatives, 
except Henry Clay, and vice-president with General 
Grant, was born in New York city, 1823. He was the 
grandson of General Colfax, who commanded Washing- 
ton’s Life-guards. He was a poor boy, his father dying 
when he wasachild. His mother went early to the West, 
where he became an editor, and entered upon a political 
career. He was elected to congress in 1854, and remained 
in that body until 1869, when he became vice-president. 
He was elected speaker three times—’63, ’65, and ’67. His 
election to that position in the midst of the civil war gave 
him great influence. 

March 24 (Wednesday).—Joel Barlow, an American edu- 
cator, patriot, and poet, was born at Reading, Conn., 
He was the first great American wit. He gradu- 
ated at Yale, 1778. He wrote a brilliant ‘‘Vision of Col- 
wnbus” in imitation of Milton. This was republished 
in London and Paris. His “Hasty Pudding,” dedicated 
to Martha Washington, was the great “hit” of the period. 
He studied law, but was not a success. He won fame in 
literary and journalistic efforts. He died during the war 
of 1812, while an ambassador to France. 

March 25 (Thursday).—Count Rumford, Benjamin 
Thompson, the most noted American sympathizer with 
England in the ..evolutionary war, and an eminent scien- 
tist, was born in Woburn, Mass., 1753. He studied medi- 
cine, but never practiced, devoting himself rather to 
science and mathematics. At the age of fifteen he was 
calculating eclipses with ease. At the age of seventeen he 
taught school in Bradford, Mass., and at eighteen in Con- 
cord, N. H. At nineteen he married a wealthy New 
Hampshire woman thirteen years older than himself. He 
was suspected of being a Tory, and would have been 
“tarred and feathered” had he not escaped to Boston. 
This threatened indignity at Concord, together with the 
fact that he was “tried” at Woburn on the suspicion of 
being un-American in his sympathies, led him to leave 
America for England, where he served the royal cause. 
He came back to New York as a British commander, At 
the close of the war he was knighted by the king and was, 
until his death in 1814, more prominent in British states- 
manship than any other man born in America has ever 
been. He founded the famous ‘Royal institution,” and 
won a place in history as an eminent scientist. He gave 
$5,000 to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and founded the Rumford professorship at Harvard. 
When he became a “count” he took the name of Rumford 
from the New Hampshire town in which he found his 
wife. 

March 26 (Friday).—Edward Bellamy, author of “Look- 
ing Backward,” was born at Springfield, Mass., in 1850. 


Studied at Union College, New York, and in Germany. 
He was a “journalist” connected with the New York 
Evening Post. Spent some’time at the Sandwich Islands. 
In 1888, aged thirty-eight, he wrote “Looking Back- 
ward,” one of the greatest of literary successes, judged by 
sales, of American stories. It sold hundreds of thousands 
of copies in America, and met with an equal sale in Eng- 
land, and was translated into many languages. He is the 
most brilliant representative of the national ownership 
of railways, telegraphs, coal fields, etc. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


i GREEK BOOK. By John Williams White, 
LD. Boston: Ginn & Co. 315 pp. Price, 
$1.35. 

ant classical text-book, prepared especially for 
wena teachers with classes in Greek who desire to 
complete the elementary work in two-thirds of the first 
year, and thus be prepared to read the Anabasis during 
the third term. The reputation of the author as profes- 
sor of Greek in Harvard University is a sufficient guar- 
anty of its accuracy and adaptation to its purpose. The 
type is clear and distinct, and the illustrations are num- 
erous and appropriate. The Greek-English and the Eng- 
lish-Greek vocabularies are full, and w..i prove very help- 
ful. An index closes the volume. 


DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. Illus- 
trated for Self-instruction by Home Study and for Use 
in Literary Schools and Business Colleges. By a. &. 
Draughon, Nashville, Tenn. Cloth (7x9). 84 pp. 
Price, $1.00. Sample copy, 60 cents. 

Bookkeeping is here taught so clearly, sensibly, and 
concisely that any person with patience and ordinary 
ability may learn the art at home. Professor Draughon 
is a genius in his enthusiastic presentation of his sub- 
ject. He grasps the essentials of the subject, and shows 
the student at a glance its individual and relative import- 
ance. The second page of the book will convince anyone 
who examines it that Professor Draughon knows his busi- 


ness. On this page are six characteristic ledger accounts, . 


and by an ingenius device he shows, for instance, where 

every item in profit and loss appears in the five other 

accounts. Stupidity has no longer an excuse. On page 

12 he takes twelve ledger accounts, and by the same de- 

vice traces eight profit and loss accounts, and every other 

item that needs to be traced to both entries, The re- 
viewer opens the book, skeptical as to the ability of any 
author to meet the requirements set up in the preface, but 

a few of these unique devices go far to remove such 

skepticism. 

THE ELEMENTS OF COMMERCIAL LAW. By AIl- 
bert S. Bolles, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 344 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Every citizen should be familiar with the principles of 
common law. This volume covers all points of commer- 
cial law which are of practical importance in ordinary 
business transactions. The author discusses in a concise, 
clear, and interesting manner the unwritten and written 
law which regulates all contracts between different par- 
ties, whether the outgrowth of customs or legislation. He 
treats the cause or consideration of a contract, the assent, 
written contracts and the statute of frauds, the seller and 
buyer, the shipper and carrier, principal and agent, part- 
nership, negotiable paper, checks, guaranty, surety, pay- 
ment, interest, shipping, marine insurance, fire insur- 
ance, life insurance, deeds and leases, and corporations. 
The information here given upon these practical and im- 
portant subjects is worth many times the cost of the book 
to all who have occasion to transact business. 


41. 4 LAND OF THE KANGAROO. By Thomas W. 
Knox. Illustrated by H. Burgess. Boston: W. A. 
Wilde & Co. 318 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This is a story of the adventures of two youths in a 
journey through the great island continent, the land of 
many wonders, and its cbject is to reveal these wonders 
and the growth and development of the colonies of Aus- 
tralia. These colonies are rapidly gaining prominence, 
and attracting more and more the attention of civilized 
nations. Their 5,000,000 of population already occupy 
large and prosperous cities, and work productive farms, 
mines, and plantations, and are constantly accumulating 
collective and individual wealth. Colonel Knox, the 
author of this book, in his extended travels, had visited 
this continent three times. He saw itin a very crude 
condition, soon after the discovery of its gold mines, when 
a multitude of fortune seekers were rushing in. Again 
and again he witnessed the rapid growth and improve- 
ments of the country, and became familiar with its pecu- 
liarity as a land of contradictions. Hence he was well 
qualified to write this story, in which is strongly empha- 
sized these contradicuons and wonders. The story is 
well told, and it is the last literary work on which Colonel 
Knox was engaged. The book is handsomely printed and 
bound. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING. By Clarence F. Jackson. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. 63 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

This text-book on drawing differs from ordinary books 
materially in the method of presentation of the subject 
and adaptation of it to school use. The twenty full-page 
plates contain seventy-seven figures drawn to scale, and 
accompanied by blank space for the reproduction by the 
student. It is distinctively a book for beginners, the in- 
struments are all carefully explained, initial directions 
are explicit. There are three pages of definitions, clear 
and concise. Beyond that, the text treats exclusively of 
the seventy-seven figures, directing what is to be done, 
and explaining why. These are divided into problems 
in geometry, projections, and intersecting solids. 

RES ROMANAE. By Edward P. Coleridge. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 166 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

The purpose of Mr. Coleridge’s book, presumably, is 
wholly bad, from the point of view of the best American 
education. Fortunately, however, American teachers, 
and especially American college examiners, are rapidly 
acquiring the skill and insight which renders useless the 
use of cram-books by ambitious preparatory tutors. 
Granting this condition, these “Res Romanae,” “being 
brief aids to the history, geography, literature, and an- 
tiquities of ancient Rome,” may be recommended without 
qualification. Not only does the book contain nearly, if 
not quite, all the facts which the less advanced student 
will find useful in bis preparatory study, but the facts 
are, to a most amazing extent, those which are accepted 


as true by the best authorities. Mr. Coleridge is much 
more than a compiler, for he evidently understands how 
to utilize the secondary sources of information, and he 
has kept in touch with the progress of Latin studies, go 
that his statements may, in nearly every case, be de- 
pended upon. Every teacher of Latin history, literature, 
or language cannot fail to find this little manual, or 
epitome, of the utmost value in the daily class-room exer. 
cises. 

WAGES AND CAPITAL. By F. W. saussig. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 329 pp. 

Whether as teacher or as thinker, few men have ex- 
erted a stronger influence on the development and trenq 
of American economic opinion than Professor Taussig of 
Harvard. There have been stronger academic logicians 
among American students of political economy, and 
among his colleagues. Professor Macvane occupies a 
high rank as a thinker in political economy and politica] 
science, while Professor Dunbar has no equal in the field 
of financial history and theory. Professor Taussig like- 
wise has his special field, and it is to this trend of his 
work, and to his eminent fitness for what he has chosen 
to study, that his influence is largely due. He is, first of 
all, a student of applied economics, of the actual work- 
ings of economic forces and laws in human affairs. Har- 
vard represents, to the bulk of Americans, it may be pre- 
sumed, the political economy ideas which are associated 
with the name of John Stuart Mill and with free trade. 
Unquestionably such was Harvard’s position a decade or 
more ago, and few single forces did more to enlighten the 
American mind, making possible the economic cam- 
paign victories, and eventually bringing the larger part 
of educated opinion into agreement on the need of in- 
telligence and sense in national income legislation. If 
Harvard’s position has changed, as it undoubtedly has, 
it is, perhaps, because this first great work has been ac- 
complished, and also because Professor Taussig has 
worked out his own position more completely. Recog- 
nizing the truth of the doctrines of political economy, 
when applied to the ‘“‘economic man,” he has devoted 
himself for some years now to studying the way these 
laws and doctrines work when applied to ordinary men 
and women. One result of these studies is his admirable 
examination of the wages fund doctrine. He makes no 
pretense at anything more than a personal opinion, but 
his opinion is so well balanced, and he is so eminently 
just in stating all sides of the case, and in explaining the 
pesition of one or another authority, that no better in- 
troduction to the subject exists, nor a better survey for 
readers who wish to understand the theory and its appli- 
cation, without pursuing the study more deeply. 
ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. By Ralph S. Tarr, Cornell 

University. New York, 66 Fifth avenue: The Mac- 

millan Company. Cloth. 500 pp. Price, $1.40. 

No American has won a more enviabie reputation as 
a school-book writer, of late, than Professor Ralph S. 
Tarr, whose physical geography has been a great success 
in sale and in use. The distinctively attractive features 
of the book are the elimination of a large part of strati- 
graphic geology and the emphasis of dynamic geology, in 
the preparation of an elementary work on this subject to 
be studied in connection with elementary physical geog- 
raphy without mischievously confounding the two. The 
incidentally attractive features are its concise, clear, in- 
teresting putting of facts and theories, and its abundance 
of illustrations, which have a purpose—the illumination 
of facts and theories. In detail the work presents by way 
of extended introduction the earth in all of its general 
features and relations, the principal mineral constituents 
of the earth’s crust, the igneous, sedimentary, and meta- 
morphic rocks. It then deals with dynamic geology 
through weathering, wind erosion, underground water, 
river erosion, river and lake deposits, glacial action, 
ocean forces. Under stratification it speaks of the 
changes in stratified rocks and in land levels; of moun- 
tains, voleanoes, earthquakes, geysers, and hot springs: 
of metamorphism and ore deposits; of fossils; of life in 
the Archaean and Paleozoic times, in the Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic times; of the United States as related to these 
epochs. Professor Tarr has made the great success of 
being scientific, literary, pedagogical, and interesting. 
The book is to be recommended without reservation. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, issue 
“Betty of Wye,” by Amy E. Blanchard (cloth; illus- 
trated, 258 pp.; price, $1.25), an interesting girl’s book. 
in which Southern society and the colored race play 4 
conspicuous part. It is a blending of roses and thorns: 
it is well written, and the interest is sustained to the end. 


, 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Harriet Martineau.” By Elbert Hubbard. Price, 10 cents. Ne» 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘Elements of Descriptive Astronomy.” By Herbert A. Howe. 
Price, $1.36. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. - 

‘*School Geometry.’”’ By J. Fred Smith. Price, $1.00. Chicago 
Scott, Foresman, & Co. : 

“Language Lessons.” (Book One.) By Charles De Garmo. New 
York: Werner School Book Company. ~ 

‘Chansons, Poesies et Jeux Francais.” By Agnes Godfrey Gay 
New York: William R. Jenkins, 

** New York State Uniform Teachers’ Examination Questions with 
Answers for 1895-96. Buffalo, N. Y.: W. Hazleton Smith : 

“ Lives of the Presidents of the United States.” By Edward S. E} 


lis. Price, 50 cents.—— Laboratory Manual in Chemistry.” By A!- 
fred C, Beebe. Price. 36 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan. . 
‘Book and Heart.” By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Price. 
$1.50.—* The Descendant.” Price, $1.25.——*“Literary Landmarks 0! 
Rome.” By Laurence Hutton. Price, $1.00..— The Green Book,’ 
Price, $1.50.—* A Smaller History of Greece.” By William Smith. 
Price, $1.00.——** The Voyage of the Rattletrap.”” By Hayden Car 


ruth. Price, $1.25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


REPORTS RECEIVED. 

Michigan.—Plainfield, N. J.—Colorado.—New South Wales.—Colum 
bus, O.—Madison, Wis.—Duluth, Minn.—Utica, N. Y¥.—Fitchburg, 
Mass.—Oh10.—Arkansas.—Kansas City, Mo.—Bridgeport, Ct.—Wake- 
fleld, Mass.—Fond Du Lac County, Wis.—Bourne, Mass.—New Bruns. 
wick.—Evansville, Wis.—Omaha:—Easton, Mass.—Springfield, Mass, 


PAMPHLETS. 
Third Annual Report of Council of Grammar School Principals 0! 


New York.—Course of Study in Language for the Schools of New 
Britain, Ct. 
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The Macmillan Company 


TWO BOOKS FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 


For the Use of Preparatory and High Schools. 
By RALPH STOCKMAN TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., 


Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography in the Cornell University. 
Half Leather. Price, $1.40, net. 


The book is elementary, yet scientific, and covers the field of Geology according to the best recent knowledge. Especial attention is given to lucid style, and 
the numerous illustrations render the text more clear. 


Recent Adoptions: 
University, N. Y. 
igh School, Middictown, N. Y. 
High School, Franklin, Mass. 
High School, Milton, Mass. 


Miss Buckley’s School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Miss Wheeler’s School, Providence, R. I. 
High School, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


Twombley School, West Bay City, Mich. 
Alma College, Mich. 

Greensboro Female College, S. C. 

Barre, Vermont. 


“ This is an exceptionally able and clear text-book, and it will be many years before it can be supplanted by an equal, not to say a better.” 


Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography. 


Price, $1.40, net. 


Now in the hands of thirty-five hundred first year High School pupils in Chicago. 
Also used in the following Institutions in the West and 


Indiana State Normal School. 
State Normal, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Davenport, Ia., High School. 
Indianapolis Central High School. 
Noblesville, Ind., High School. 
Delavan, Ill., High School. 
Fayette Co., Ind, High Schools. 
Princeton, Ill., High School. 

Lake Forest Academy, Ill. 

Grand Rapids, Wis., High School. 
Ashland, Wis., High School. 
Beverly, Mass., High School 
Pittsfield, Mass., High School. 
Fitchburg, Mass., Normal School. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Normal Sckool. 
Clinton, Ct., Morgan School. 
Howe School, Billerica, Mass. 
Union School, Warsaw, N. Y. 
High School, Iowa City, Ia. 

Penn College, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

High School, Riverside, Cal. 
Williams Memorial Inst., New London, Ct. 
High School, Marshalltown, Ia. 
High School, South Bend, Ind. 
Training School Holyoke, Mass. 
Columbia Grammar School, N. Y. 
San Jose, Cal., Normal School. 


Cloth. 


Chico, Cal., Normal School. 
Sacramento, Cal., High School. 
Stockton, Cal., High School. 

St. Helena, Cal., High School. 
Nor:hampton, Mass., High School. 
Collinsville, Ct., High School. 
Johnson, Vt., Normal School. 
Framingham, Mass., Normal School. 
Lincoln, Neb., High School. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 
Attica, Ind., High School. 
Marshall, Minn., High School. 
State Normal, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
State Normal, Winona, Minn. 
Burlington, Ia., High School. 
Marion, Ind., High School. 
Clinton, Ia., High School. 
Freeport, Ill., High School. 
Waukegan, I!l., High School. 
Pittsfield, Il], High School. 


Academy of N. W. University, Evanston, IIl. 


Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 
High School, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Citronelle College. Ala. 

Yeates Institute, York, Pa. 


High School, Jackson, Mich. 
High School, Brandon, Vt. 

High School, Amherst, Mass. 
Redlands, Cal., High School, 
Petaluma, Cal., High School. 
Visalia, (al , High School. 
Selma, Cal., High School. 
Tulare, Cal., High School. . 
Eureka College, Ill. 

Randolph, Wis., High School. 
Armour Institute, Chicago, 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

Detroit School for Boys. 

Chicago Manual Training School. 


Big Rapids, Mich , Industrial School. 


Ware, Mass., High School. 
Kansas City, Mo, High School. 
Hannibal, Mo., High Schoo!. 
Hoboken, N. J., Stevens School. 
Wolfboro, N. H., Free Academy. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. Adelphi Academy. 
Newark, Ohio, High School. 
Xenia, Ohio, High School. 

Akron, Ohio, High School. 
Portsmouth, N. H., High School. 


South Manchester, Ct., High School. 


ast: 


—Evening Record. 


Wooster, Ohio, Prep. Dept. University. 
Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. 
High School, Hanover, Ind. 

Academy, Kent’s Hill, Me. 

Miss Wheeler’s School, Providence, R. I. 
Quincy School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
High School, Collinsville, Ind. 

High School, Lincoln, Neb. 

High School, Burlington, Vt. 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, III. 
Colgate Academy, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Columbian Academy, Washington, D. C. 
University of Pacific, Co lege Park. 
Cartner Seminary, Irvington, Cal. 
Los Angeles Academy, Cal. 
‘Throop Polytechnic Inst., Pasadena, Cal. 
Trinity School, San Francisco, Cal. 
Bridgewater, Mass. High School. 
Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 
Barre, Vt., High School. 

East Greenwich Academy, Easc Greenwich, 


Mr. Diman’s School, Newport, R. I. 
Middletown, Ct., High School. 

North Adams, Mass., Normal School. 
New Britain, Ct., Normal School. 
Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The Theory of Socialization. 
A Syllabus of the Principles of Sociology. 


By FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS, 


FOR THE USE OF 
Professor of Sociology in Columbia University. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY CLASSES. 


With reference to ‘‘ The Principles of Sociology” by the same author. 
. Pamphiet Form. 8vo. 60 cents, net. 


“The Theory of Socialization” is intended for the use of college and university classes. This book and “ The 
Principles of Sociology” together constitute a text-book for the advanced student of the subject. “The Theory of 
Socialization ” presents the chief theoretical principles of sociology in a compact form and consecutive order, and illus- 
trates many of them with new examples. The consciousness of kind is fully analyzed, and the modes of resemblance 
which underly the consciousness of kind are described in detail. The reaction of the consciousness of kind upon the in- 
dividualistic motives is explained, and it is shown that it is through the modification of individualistic motives by the 
consciousness of kind that the true social forces arise. The process by which these social forces are developed into an 
organized social control is fully treated, and a practical bearing is given to the whole philosophy of the subject by an 
examination of its relation to the democratic programme of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 


NERRILL.—Rocks, Rock-weathering and Soils. By Greorce P. Merritt, Cura- NICHOLS.—The Outlines of Physics. By Epwarp L. Nicuovs, of the Cornell 
tor of Department of Geology, United States National Museum. With many illustrations, University. men 
full-page plates, and figures in the text. It is the purpose in this book to afford the schools a course in Physics, the disciplinary value of which 
page p k i hich botl i shall be comparable to that of a year of mathematics to To this end 
o much neglected line of work, and one which on both economic and | gtregs is laid upon laboratory work, and a series of nearly one hundred laboratory exercises are given in 
scientifi grawnde ts of the greatest interest and importance. In his Rocks, Rock-weathering, and Soils considerable detail. These exercises have been made quantitative in character wherever possible, but 
he treats of the origin, composition, and structure of the rocks composing the earth 8 crust, the ted they have been selected with a view to the degree of maturity of pupils in our high a — other 
of their weathering, or breaking down, and the causes that lead thereto, and finally, of the oe er alnes preparatory schools. The rather limited laboratory equipment of such schools has likewise oan orne in 
nature of the product of this breaking down. The work differs from any thus far publishec hey “ ner | mind by the author. Although stress is laid upon the experimental features of the subject, the work is 
England or America in its thorough discussion of the principles of weathering and their geological effec ts. | not merely a laboratory manual. On the other hand, the important principles of Physics are stated in as 
Much of the matter given is new, the result of the author’s own observations and research, and has _— T | clear and simple a manner as possible, and the phenomena necessary to the illustration of these principles 
before appeared in print. The twenty-five full-page plates and many figures in the text are of 7 ap are described. 
usual excellence, and are in large part either entirely new or reproc uced from the i a as they have 
‘ppeared in scientific journals, not having as yet found their way into existing text-books. 


SCOTT.—An Introduction to Geology. By W. B. Scorr, Ph. D , Professor of Geol- 
P ‘ ogy, Princeton University. $1.90, net. 
SETCHELL. — Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany. a oe This book is intended to serve as an introduction to the science of Geology, both for students who 
A. Sercneit, Professor of Botany in the University of California, formerly o ale | desire to pursue the subject exhaustively and for those who wish merely to obtain an outline of its 
University. Cloth, 90 cents, net. methods and principal results. : 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is the most effective and agree: 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
March 26-27: Central Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Galesburg, Ill. 
April 1-3: Wyoming State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Laramie, Wyo. 
April 1--3: Southeastern Nebraska Edu- 
cational Association, Beatrice, Neb. 


April 1--3: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Elkhart, Ind. 

April 1--3: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

April 2-3: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

April 8--10: Indiana Southern Teachers’ 
Association, Franklin, Ind. 


April 10: Massachusetts Association of Classi- 
cal and High School Teachers, Boston. 

April 14-16: Alabama Educational Teachers’ 
Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

April 19--21: International Kindergarten 
Union, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 20-22: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Canada. 

April 21--23: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 31: Western Nebraska Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, North Platte, Neb. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 

July o--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Kenne- 
bee County Teachers’ Association was 
held at Augusta March 12. H. H. Goddard, 
Vassalboro, president. The attendance 
was large and the audience enthusiastic at 
each session. The morning session was 
devoted to the report of secretary and class 
exercises in the primary department, con- 
ducted by Misses Clancy, Selburg, Enright, 
and Voter; and in the grammar depart- 
ment, conducted by Principals Johnson 
end Powers and Miss Reynolds, followed 
by a discussion. In the afternoon, in.the 
high school department, the subjects 
were :‘‘Language in All Grades,” ‘‘How 
Superintendents May Assist Teacher and 
Pupil,” “The Pupil in and Out of School, 
and “History.” ‘the principal speakers 
were Miss A. M. Taylor, Portland training 
school, Hon. W. W. Stetson, state superin- 
tendent, and A. E. Winship of the Journal 
of Education. Evening session: Address 
of welcome was delivered by Superintend- 
ent J. M. Wyman; response by Hon. W. C. 
Philbrook, Waterville; address on ‘Crises 
and Leadership,” by Albert E. Winship, 
editor Journal of Education, Boston. 

The Bowuc.n College Club recently held 
its March meeting at the Copley-square 
hotel in Boston. Forty graduates were 
present. In the absence of Hon. Edwin 


U. Curtis, president, George S. Berry pre- 
sided. Hon. Oliver Crocker Stevens deliv- 
ered an interesting address on the place of 
the fraternity in college life. Dr. 
Whittemore was elected president, and 
George S. Berry secretary. 

The sixteenth annual reunion of the 
Colby Alumni Association of Boston was 
held February 25 in the Parker house. 
President William Matthews, LL.D., ’s4, 
presided, and made the opening address. 
He was followed by Rev. Nathaniel butler, 
D. D., president of Colby University. 
Among those present were Superintendent 
J. E. Bu:ae, Lawrence; Dr. Larkin Dun- 
ten, LL.D., of the Boston normal school; 
Dr. F. F. Whittier of Brookline; A. H. 
Kelley, master of the Chapman school; 
Rey. J. Richardson of Brockton; C. W. 
Hall; W. H. Furber, master of the Prescott 
school of Charlestown. The following- 
named officers were elected: President, 
John C. Ryder, ’82; vice-presidents, C. F. 
Warner, ’79, Everett Flood, ’79; secretary, 
Lincoln Owen, ’87; executive committee, 
term to expire in 1901, J. K. Millett, ’67, 
H. F. Curtis, ’88, and B. J. Hinds, ’83. 


MASSACHvWTETTS. 

BOSTON. There will be a carnival of 
gymnastic games held in the English high 
school March 27 under the auspices of sev- 
eral associated gymnastic societies of 
Poston and vicinity. The students in the 
public schools, Harvard College, Institute 
of Technology, normal scnool of gymnas- 
tics, Dr. Sargent’s sanitarium, and Posse 
gymnasium will participate in the games. 
This is the first public exhibition of the 
latest development of physical culture that 
has been offered, and will be of special interest. 

BOSTON. An effort is being made to 
secure a new high school building in East 
Boston. The present building has been 
in use sixteen years. When it was built 
there were only seventy-five pupils, and 
now there are 227, and hence the neces- 
sity, it is claimed, for a new building to 
afford better accommodations. 

BOSTON. The annual report of the 
school bogrd just published is, this year, of 
unusual interest, not only in view of what 
it contains, but in view of the prominence 
of the board before the public resulting 
from the attacks made upon it and amove- 
ment to substitute another form of gov- 
ernment. The year 1896 was peculiarly 
eventful in the history of Boston schools. 
The new system of building, the sanitary 
problem, and the site question have raised 
difficult questions for the board to settle. 
The report gives a full and itemized ac- 
count of the way the money appropriated 
for school purposes has been expended. 
For building and furnishing schoolhouses, 
aggregate of $500,000; and sanitary im- 
provements, $300,000. One of the most 
important matters to receive considera- 
tion during the year was the compensation 
paid instructors. For the first time in 
twenty years a general increase has been 

granted, to meet the increased require- 
ments demanded of teachers. As a matter 
of fact, “the salaries paid to masters of 
grammar schools and to a large body of 
women teachers are less than were paid 
twenty year ago, while the salaries paid in 
other departments of the city government 
have been largely increased.” The net ex- 
penditures made the cost per pupil $25.79. 
This is $4.09 less per pupil than the rate 
in 1876. The amount required for sala- 
ries of teachers for the present financial 
year will be, in round numbers, $1,650,- 
00, of Which sum 70 per cent. will be paid 
to female teachers, who will receive 90 per 
cent. of the total increase granted.” 

Spencer O. Dyer, for many years con- 
nected with the business department of 
the Journal and American Primary 
Teacher, died on March 4 at the age of 
seventy years. He was a Methodist 
preacher until his retirement at the age of 
fifty, since which time he has been iden- 
tified with the Journal of Education. He 
resided in Waltham, and in business, so- 
cial, and religious centres he will be 
greatly missed. 

Rev. Samuel V. Cole of Taunton is to be 


The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining 


When a woman fin- 
. ally breaks down com- 
pletely—gives up the 
useless fight and goes to bed to die—her 
husband wakes up to a realization of his 
duties. 

Women are proverbially careless of their 
health. They don’t like to pay out money 
for medicine. 

The majority of women have some dis- 
ease or disorder of the organs distinctly 
feminine. Eventually it will drive them to 
death or insanity unless it iscured. There’s 
a cure for such things. It is Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. Don’t despair be- 
cause doctors have failed. Don’t think that 
a modest woman must be forced to undergo 
abhorrent local treatment. She can _ be 
cured right in the perfect privacy of her 
own home by that greatest of all great med- 
icines,—Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 

Rev. I. J. Coppedge, of Elmo, Kaufman Co., 
‘Texas, writes: ‘About six years ago my wife be- 
came afflicted with displacement, causing inflam- 
mation and much pain. She could not stand on 
her feet or getin any position but what she suffer- 
ed great pain. She was naturally a strong woman. 
Ihad several different Om ery totreat herwith- 
out any permanent re ief. She despaired of ever 
again being well. She saw an advertisement of 
your ‘Favorite Prescription’ and spoke to me 
about it. I got her a bottle of the medicine which 
at first seemed to make her worse, but she found 
it was helping her; so she kept on till she had 
taken six bottles. Since taking the last she has 
not suffered a moment with the old trouble. She 
has been well nearly twelve months.” 

Common Sense Medical Adviser,’ 
Dr. Pierce’s 1000 page family doctor book 
with over 300 illustrations and colored 
plates, will be sent for a limited time only, 
absolutely free, paper-bound, on receipt of 
twenty-one cents in one-cent stamps to 
pay the cost of mailing ow/y. Address, 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. For hand- 
some, cloth binding, send ten cents extra 
(thirty-one cents in all). 


nresident of the Wheaton Female Seminary, 
Norton. He is a graduate of Bowdoin and 
Andover, has had successful experience in 
college and preparatory school teaching. 
Wheaton is one of the best endowed semi- 
naries in the country, with one of the best 
scholastic records. Mr. Cole will make all 
possible of its historic past and its excellent 
equipment. The Bridgewater Club meets at 
Hotel Brunswick on March 20, with addresses 
by Curtis Guild, Jr., Hon. John L. Bates, and 
Rev. A. A. Berle. The club numbers 150 
men, graduates of the Bridgewater normal 
school, residents of Boston and vicinity. 

The centennial anniversary of Mary 
Lyon’s birthday was observed February 
28 at Mount Holyoke College. Rey. Ar- 
thur Little, D. D., preached the centennial 
sermon. It was an occasion of great in- 
terest not only to all connected with the 
institution of which she was the founder, 
but to all who appreciate the importance 
of her services as the pioneer in the great 
work already accomplished for the higher 
education of women. Rev. Reuen Thomas of 
Brookline preached upon the same subject on 
the same day in his own pulpit. 

GREENFIELD. A _ teachers’ institute 
was held here February 26, under the aus- 
pices of the state board of education. 
There was a large attendance of teachers 
and an able corps of instructors. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The New York 
Society of Pedagogy issues its prospectus 
from March 1 to June 1. The meetings 
are all at 4 p. m.: Mechanical Drawing— 
Mondays, March 1 to 29, George W. Harri- 
son, G. 8. 40, 225 East Twenty-third street. 
Language in primary schools—Alternate 
Tuesdays, March 2, 16, 30, Miss Isabelle 


elementas food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
and sustain in activity all bodily functions Used 


“iy 3° years with best results by thousands of dili- 


Prepared only by 
If not found at &® 


gent brain workers for the prevention as 
well as Cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It is a complete restorative o* the vital forces. 
Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white ler f 

the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. oo 
mulated by Prof. Percy. Descriptive pamphlet rrer. 
56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 
Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure—the best remedy known for cold in the bead and sore throat. By mall, 


ots. 


Parsels, training school, Normal College, 
All other meetings at G. S. 6, Eighty-fifth 
street and Madison avenue. Arithmetic 
for grammar grades—Mondays, April 5 to 
May 31, Eward A. Page. Observation les- 
sons—Alternate Tuesdays, March 9, 23. 
April 6, 20, May 4, 18, Miss S. E. Eldredge. 
Botany—Alternate Tuesdays, April 13, 27, 
May 11, 25, Lyman P. Hoysradt. Logic— 
Wednesdays, March 3 to April 21, Burtis ¢. 
Magie. American literature—Wednes- 
days, April 28 to May 26, John W. Davis. 
Methods—Thursdays, April 15 to May 20, 
Joseph H. Wade. Lectures—Thursday, 
April 22, Frederick Montesor, ‘What 
European School Systems May Teach Us’: 
Thursday, May 18, Miss Julia Richman, 
“The Responsibility of the School in the 
Moral Development of Children.” 

President Capen of Tufts College was 
the guest and one of the speakers at the 
dinner given by the Phi Beta Kappa 
Alumni Association in New York City 
February 27. 

BROOKLYN. The educators of this city 
are jubilant over their success in their 
efforts to be permitted to administer their 
own educational affairs within certain 
well-defined limits, under the charter for 
Greater New York. The Eagle remarks 
in reference to subject, “If the original 
draft of the charter had not been modified, 
the changes in the Brooklyn school sys- 
tem resulting from its adoption would 
have been radical. An almost entirely 
new order of things would have been es- 
tablished. We are now confronted by no 
such possibilities.” 

The faculty of Vassar College decided 
two years ago not to grant Washington’s 
birthday as a holiday. This year the 
young ladies took the matter of celebra- 
tion into their own hands. Before break- 
fast 500 students assembled in the senior 
parlor, and started in a procession through 
the corridors, shouting ‘Rah! rah! 
George! George! First in war! First 
in peace! First in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen.” After passing over to Presi- 
dent Taylor’s house, and saluting him with 
three rousing cheers, they returned to the 
dining-room, and united in a general 
chorus of ‘‘America.”’ They also greeted 
the professors with patriotic songs as they 
entered the class-rooms. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


Columiona county made February 19 
“Patriots’ Day,’ celebrating all through 
the county the four birthdays,—Lincoln, 
12, Washington and Lowell, 22, Longfel- 
low, 24, 

In the death of Sebastian Thomas, super- 
intendent, Ashland, February 16, the 
school men of the state lost a highly-es- 
teemed and appreciated associate. He was 
born in Germany July 4, 1851, but came to 
Canton, O., in infancy, and at twenty-one 
he began teaching in a country school. 
He taught and studied alternately until he 
graduated from the Worthington normal 
school and the Ohio University. Promo- 
tions came promptly, and at the time of his 
death he was filling one of the most im- 
portant school positions in the state. He 
was one of the unique and strong charac- 
ters of the state and in tri-county associa- 
tions. His funeral was largely attended 
by his professional associates from all 
parts of the state, and the eulogy was by 
the universally honored ‘school teacher 
of Ohio,” Dr. Findlay of Akron. His 
tribute to the transparency and beautiful 
simplicity of Mr. Thomas’ character was 
highly appreciated by his associates. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Mary J. W. Boughan of the 
Brenan school has been appointed to the 
Washington school to take the place made 
vacant by the death of John H. Tear. Nellie 
J. Walsh of the Longfellow goes to the Brenan 
principalship, and Margaret C. Adams, Eigl- 
teenth-street school. Bertha Schjoldager takes 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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the principalship of the latter school. There 
is no new light on the pension law changes. 
The thing to fear most is a serious break of 

confidence and friendship between the friends 
and opponents of change in the law. Several 
things reported as having been said on both 
sides had better have been unsaid. It seems to 
be generally conceded that some improvements 
in the law might be made, but there is fear 
that any attempt to improve the law before it 
has had a fair trial will endanger the law as a 
whole. The friends of the law also argue that 
two years more of experience with the bill 
will enable legislators and teachers to act more 
intelligently regarding changes. 

Superintendent Lane and Assistant Sabin 
have examined twelve candidates for the man- 
ual training school, in which there were three 
vacancies. 

March 20 there will be a symposium at the 
Institute or Education of the Chicago teachers 
upon ‘‘ the best things in the public schools,” 
in which Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Dr. Alice B. 
Stockham, Mrs. Henry Solomon, Mrs. D. E. 
Holmes, Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Charles 
Higginson, Mrs. Marion F. Washburne, and 
Mrs. Corinne S. Brown will take part. 

The appropriations asked for by the board of 
education have been cut $550,000, but even now 
the allowance is $600,000 more than last year. 

The various German societies of the city, 
sixty-five in all, have petitioned the city board 
for free text-books. They also demand that 
all text-books be free from all allusions to 
prohihition and religion. 

Dr. William O. Krohn of the State Univer- 
sity spoke upon child study recently before 
the Englewood woman’s club. 

B. J. Roesenthal resigns from the school 
board. The campaign for free text-hooks is 
evidently ‘‘on.” 

Austin D. Sturtevant, aged eighty-one,who had 
been connected with the Chicago public schools 
since 1840 until his retirement a few years 
ago, died on March 8. F. M. McKay of Chi- 
cago is elected president of the board of trus- 
tees of the state university. 

Isabel Fulton of the Hammond school was 
teaching February 16, but her physician in- 
sisted that she was overworked and needed 
relief, and should go East. March 8, while 
visiting her sister of the Reading (Pa.) high 
school, she accompanied her to the school, and 
then went and threw herself under an express 
freight. Her associates are specially sad over 
her death. 

WISCONSIN. 

The forty-fourth annual session of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association 
was held at Milwaukee. The attendance 
was not so large as last year, but the inter- 
est continued excellent to the last. Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, president N. E. A., 
gave an address on “Education for 
Citizenship.”” A no less interesting ad- 
dress, on “Some Problems in Educa- 
tion,’”” was given by Professor John M. 
Coulter of the University of Chicago. G. 
G. Williams of Superior was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 

NEBRASKA. 

North Nebraska Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Norfolk March 31 to April 
2. <A fine programme has been prepared, 
and a large and interesting meeting is as- 
sured. The live topics of to-day will be 
discussed by able and earnest teachers and 
superintendents. 


HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Teachers’ Association had as its topic 
for discussion, ‘“‘The Relative Importance 
of the Different Subjects in College Ad- 
mission Requirements.” Edwin H. Hall, 
professor of physics at Harvard, spoke on 
“The Rating of Studies in the Examina- 
tions for Admission to College.’’ Wider 
options must be allowed, and this necessi- 


tates a basis of rating, for comparison of 
studies. What shall this basis be? Presi- 
dent Eliot has proposed the time or atten- 

tion devoted to the study in the secondary 

schools. In order to learn what would be 

the result of such a time allotment, Pro- 

fessor Hall sent a circular of inquiry to 

thirteen public schools and thirteen pri- 

vate or endowed schools, among those con- 

tributing most largely to the college. This 

circular requested information concerning 

the amount of time given to each study in 

the last six years of the school programme. 

From the data furnished by twenty-one 

schools, an elaborate and interesting table 

was compiled. First is shown the present 

rating of studies by Harvard, in which it 

appears that Latin and Greek are higher 

than German and French, mathematics 

and science lower, and history lowest. In 

the column of schools offering the separate 
studies, all twenty-one offer elementary 

English, Latin, French, history, algebra, 

geometry, and physics, while in the ad- 

vanced work only nine offer chemistry, 

four geometry, and two physics. Next is 

shown the number of recitation periods 

per year in each study, and totals for the 

six years; the last two years are crowded, 

all the advanced mathematics falling into 

the last year. The average from twenty- 

one schools gives total of 540 hours to 

English, 602 Greek, 897 Latin, down to 294 

history. But, assuming that an hour in 

the .ast vear is worth much more than an. 
hour in the first year, these figures must be 

changed relatively, in order to approxi- 

mate more nearly to the real amount of at- 

tention given to the different studies. By 

weighting the later years, Professor Hall 

makes three schemes of proportional rat- 

ing, and finally adds a suggested one, 
differing only slightly from the preceding 
ones, in which English receives four 
credits, total Greek six, Latin seven, 
French four, German four, history two, 
physics four, chemistry two, elementary 
mathematics four, advanced mathematics 
four. These figures are suggested as ac- 
cording tolerably well with the relative at- 
tention now given to the various studies in 
the schools reported. They are not meant 
to represent what should be. 

William M. Davis, professor of physical 
geography at Harvard, spoke on ‘The 
Varied Character of the Training Afforded 
by Scientific Svudies.”” We are in the 
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habit of regarding certain subjects as 
scientific because they may be treated 
scientifically; but they are not such unless 
they lead to demonstrated conclusions. It 
will not do to give a prescription to be fol- 
lowed, a way of doing things, whether you 
know much about them or not. Among 
the activities exercised in scientific study 
are observation, description, classification, 
explanauon, wonder, invention (conscious 
or unconscious), proof or test. It is no 
business of children to know what fac- 
ulties they are exercising, but older stu- 
dents should be conscious of this, that they 
may direct their own studies in a logical 
and scientific way. 

English literature is a science, English 
composition an art; this has to do with 
what the pupil is thinking about, and is the 
business of every teacher in the school; 
that is what someone else has thought, 
and belongs to a special teacher. 

Text-books containing the explanation 
often defeat their own purpose; the pupil 
should discover the explanation himself, 
or at least see how another pupil does this. 


DISCUSSION. 

D. S. Sanford, principal of high school, 
Brookline.—We have reached the extreme 
of too much laboratory method for chil 
dren, too early introduction of quantitative 
work in elementary schools. ‘The larger 
facts ot the science are being crowded out 
by study of details. The physics course 
of forty experiments is too rigorously 
scientific, too one-sided, and not interest- 
ing to those pupils not preparing for col- 
lege. 

‘The crowding down of studies from the 
high school into the elementary school is 
not enrichment. It is far more important 
for the high school to establish right con- 
nections with the elementary schools than 
to simplify the process of graduation into 
college. Education is a process of unfold- 
ing what is within, and the college should 
look to the primary school for its methods, 
rather than the opposite. 

I'rank A. Hill, secretary state board of 
education.—I have been asked to speak of 
manual training as counting in admission 
to college. Kitty cities in this state have 
manual training in their high schools. A 
high school course of four years, well pur- 
sued and fitting for life, ought to be good 
enough for college. If manual training 
has a reputable educational value, it ought 
to be recognized in college admission re- 
quirements. 

Manual training is an extension of 
laboratory methods; it is motor educa- 
tion, developing brain as well as hand. 
Suppose the voys knew nothing of basepall 
except through studying books about it, 
and then were examined on it; what 
would be the value of an inference from 
such results unat boys were not interested 
in basball, not capable of understanding 
it? Persons habituated to a sedentary lite 
of books become dwarfed and paralyzed on 
their motor side, so that they look upon 
great works of engineering and active 
labor as something appalling. 

C. S. Moore, principal of high school, 
New Bedford.—Among the faults of col- 
lege admission requirements are predomi- 
nance of the linguistic side and too much 
detailed knowledge in laboratory physics. 

Henry T. Bailey, agent of the state 
board of education.—I speak for drawing 
as a proper subject in college admission 
requirements. It has long been settled as 
a study in the elementary schools. Of all 
the children in these schools in Massachu- 
setts, 95 per cent. have drawing, and 87 per 
cent. are under supervisors of drawing. 
Yet of the 258 high schools in the state, 200 
do nothing in drawing; simply because it 
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is not required for admission to college. 
Graduates from the high schools can not 
draw as well as when they entered. 

Mr .Bailey showeu from the courses at 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, and Brown that 
the tendency is away from the exclusively 
classical and mathematical courses 
towards science in one direction and 
towards art and technical courses in the 
other. But between drawing in the ele- 
mentary school and in the college or tech- 
nical school there is a wide gap at the 
high school. 

President Eliot.—There is one fatal 
error advanced to-day which I must op- 
pose, namely, that the secondary school 
should look down to the elementary school 
rather than to the college, for its methods, 
All our improved methods in teaching, 
have originated with college men. This is 
tvue not only in natural science, but also 
iu the classics. You can’t mention a sub- 
ject of study in the secondary schools that 
has not been improved in methods of 
teaching by the colleges. The thing for 
the secondary schools to do is to cling 
closely to the colleges. 

The after-dinner speakers were Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson of Cambridge ana 
Aivert Bushnell Hart, professor of history 
at Harvard. 

The officers of the association are Ray 
Greene Huling, Cambridge, president; 
James A. Tuiis, Exeter, N. H., vice-presi- 
dent; Paul H. Hanus, Harvard University, 
secretary; Otis B. Oakman, South Brain- 
tree, treasurer. J. M. P. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The North American Review 
March has a paper by Sir Edwin Arnold on 
“The Famine in India.” It is a timely 
paper. “The Problem of Prison Labor” is 
discussed by Carroll D. Wright, United 
States commissioner of labor. “‘How to 
Reform Business Corporations” is by V. Bi. 
Lockwood. The concluding paper on “The 
French Navy” is by M. Georges Clemen- 
ceau. “Drink and Drunkenness in Lon- 
don” is given by a police magistrate of 
that city. Under the caption of “The 
Railway Problem” two articles are given. 
In “The Legislative Solution” the Hon. 
Lloyd Bryce emphasizes the claims of the 
railways against unjust legal restrictions 
and unfair taxation, while James F. Wait, 
in “A Mercantile View,” gives an insight 
into the peculiar relations existing at the 
present time between the railways and 
their commercial patrons. A paper on the 
lines of progressive religious thought is 
by Professor C. A. Briggs, D. D., who 
writes upon “Works of the Imagination in 
the Old Testament.” Hon. Edwin Taylor 
writes “In Defense of Kansas,’ and Lady 
Dilke on “Woman Suffrage in England.” 
Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents per copy. 
New York City. 


—Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
for March has something for every reader 
who has any interest in science. Profes- 


sor William Z. Ripley continues his series 
on ‘Racial Geography,” explaining how 
the shape of the head is made use of in 
studying race. It is illustrated. Profes- 
sor C. F. Hodge describes, with illustra- 
tions, certain “Experiments on the Physi- 
ology of Alcohol, Made under the Auspices 
of the Committee of Fifty.”’ In his ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Taxation’’ Hon. David A. Wells 
gives six maxims which should control the 
levying of taxes under a free government. 
“The Confessions of a Normal School 
Teacher,”’ by M. H. Leonard, is a breezy 
comparison of the training for teaching 
afforded by the college and normal school. 
Surgeon-General Sternberg writes on 
“The Malarial Parasite and Other Patho- 
genic Protozoa.’”’ The paper is illustrated. 
David Starr Jordan defends scienceagainst 
recent attacks. Professor D. W. Hering 
tells what progress has been made in ‘A 
Year of the X-rays,” with skiagraphs and 
figures of apparatus. “The Blaschka 
Flower Models of the Harvard Museum,” 
in colored glass, are described by Marcia 
E. Hale. Professor Otis T. Mason con- 
tributes a description of “The Cliff- 
dweller’s Sandal.” The modes of obtain- 
ing and manufacturing “India Rubber and 
Gutta-percha”’ are described by Clarke 
Dooley. Professor Juan Vilaro of Havana 
University contributes a “Sketch of John 
C. Gundlach,” whose life was devoted to 
the zoology of Cuba. State education and 
the conflict of belief with science are the 
subjects discussed in vue Editor’s Table. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Fifty 
cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


—The Review of Reviews for March has 
for special features ‘A Character Sketch of 
Lyman J. Gage,’’ by Moses P. Handy; ‘‘A 
Study of Queen Victoria’s Sixty \ears’ 
Reign,” by W. T. Stead; and “A Plea for a 
Rational System of Naming Our Indian 
Wards,” by Superintendent Frank Terry 
of the Crow inuian school in Montana. 
Each of these articles is copiously illus- 
trated. The editorials in the department 
entitled “The Progress of the World” deal 
with international and domestic politics, 
the threats of war in the Hast, the situa- 
tion at Washington, and many other topics 
of current general interest. The abstracts 
of the leading articles of the month, from 
the magazines and reviews, give a concise 
view of the leading topics of thought and 
of current events. The portraits of the 
number ure of Chief Justice Fuller, Lord 
Herschell, Justice Brewer, General R. A. 
Alger, Hon. James Wilson, John Addi- 
son Porter, Hon. William A. Harris, Hon. 
Henry Heitfeld, H. O. Havemeyer, a group 
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of the unofficial advisers of the mayor of 
Boston, King George of Greece, Premier 
Mouravieff, Nicholas I., and the late Al- 
fred Nobel, a-view of the library builung 
at Madison, Wis., and maps of the Indian 
famine, February’s war scare center, and 
of the Benin expedition. Price, $2.50 a 
year; single copy, 25 cents. New York: 
18 Astor Place. 


—The Magazine of Art for March con- 
tains ‘The Love Token,” by E. Cipolla, a 
photogravure, as frontispiece. The arti- 
cles are: “Hadrian’s Villa,” by Richard 
Wilson, R. A., full-page; “The Collection 
of Mr. W. Cuthbert Quilter, M. P.,” The 
Modern English Masters, Il, by F. G. 
Stephens, with six illustrations; “Gold- 
smithery,” by Alex. Fisher, with twelve 
illustrations by the author; “Rembrandt 
in the Berlin Gallery’; “The Renaissance 
of Miniature Painting,” by Dr. J. Lumsden 
Propert, with two illustrations; “Metro- 
politan Schools of Art: The Goldsmith's 
Institute,” with eleven illustrations; “The 
Ancient Fire Temple at Surakhani, Near 
Laku,” by William Simpson, with four il- 
lustrations by the author; ‘Mr. George 
Frederick Watts, R. A.,” by M. H. Spiel- 
mann, with eleven illustrations; 
“Anatomy in Art,” by Dr. William Ander- 
son, professor of anatomy at the Royal 
Academy; ‘“Hadrian’s Villa,” note on the 
picture; The Art Movement: “Belgium,” 
by Emile Verhaeren, with eight illustra- 
tions; Decoration of St. James’ Kipis- 
copal Church, Edinburgh,” by W. M. Gil- 
bert, with an illustration; “Embroideries 
end Damask Silks,” by Aymer Vallance, 
with four illustrations; “‘A New Decora- 
tive Material,” by Aymer Vallance; ‘“‘Illus- 
trated Volumes,” with three illustrations; 
Notes and Queries, with two illustrations 
of book-plates by C. Naish; and The 
Chronicle of Art, with eight illustrations. 
Price, $3.50 a year. New York: Cassell 
& Co. 

—The Forum for March has twelve very 
timely and important papers. Hon. Perry 
Belmont writes on “Taxation: Its Sum, 


Justification, and Methods.” Hon. Fred- 
eric B. Coudert on “‘The Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty,’ which is commented 
on by Theodore S. Woolsey, professor at 
Yale University. Dr. George Shrady 
treats of ‘‘Recent Triumphs in Medicine 
and Surgery.’”’ Hon. Jay L. Torry of “The 
Bankrupt Bill’; 1. Gennadius of ‘‘Ameri- 
can Excavations in Greece, Ikaria, Anthe- 
don, and Thisbe.” James Schouler writes 
of “Mr. Cleveland and the Senate’; Wil- 
liam A. White of Kansas, ‘‘Its Present and 
Future’; and Professor John Stuart 
Blackie of ‘‘Modern Greece.” Frederic 


Harrison, E. V. Smalley, and S. W. D. : 


North also have able papers. Price, $3.00 
a year; 25 cents a copy. New York: ill 
Fifth avenue. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New World for March; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston. 

Educational Review for March; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 
MS al for March; terms, $3.00 a year. New 

ork, 

The Journal of Political Economy for March; 
terms, $3.00 a year. Chicago. 

Phrenological Journal for March; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Chautauquan for March; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa. 

The School Review for March; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Chicago, IN. 

Current History for March; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Bulfalo, N.Y. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for March ; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 

The Sanitarian for March; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 


AT THE ZOO. 

Joe, the famous orang-outang, is de- 
lighting visitors to the Zoo. 

Joe is the only orang-outang in the world 
who wears clothes. He is twenty-six 
years old and stands nearly five feet high. 
He walks about like you orl. Hecarriesa 
cane, and is very proud when he puts on 
his best suit of clothes. Joe’s salary will 
be bigger while he is here than that of the 
president of the United States for the same 
period. Joe’s only misfortune is that he 
cannot talk. He seems to feel his mis- 
fortune, it is said, and at times shows the 
greatest desire to talk. He has always 
been treated by his owner as an equal, and 
has acquired many of man’s ways that 
have never been taken up by any other 
representative of the monkey family. His 
keeper, who is with him, treats Joe as he 
would a brother, and the fellowship of the 
man and monkey is strange to witness. 


If you lack sufficient interest to pur- 
chase ‘‘The Mastery of Memorizing,” ad- 
vertised in another column, at least send 
for the free memory booklet. It will prove 
interesting reading, and should be read 
by every teacher. Write for it. 


GRAND HISTORICAL FESTIVAL. 


Boston, April 19--27, in Music hall, in aid 
of the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion. The scenes will be as follows:— 


Scene 1. Boston, England. St. 
Botolph’s church, where John Cotton 
preached. English Villages and their 
Merry-makings. Jvhn Cotton. Thomas 
Dudley and others enter and discuss the 
matter of transferring the Charter and 
Company of New England to New Eng- 
land. 

Scene 2. Cambridge, England. Meeting 
of the twelve men chosen to weigh and 
cousider the matter of transferring the 
Charter and Company to New England. 


(President Quincy calls this the first and original 
Declaration of Independence.) 


Scene 3. The Wharves at Southampton, 
England. Tableau. ‘Departure of the 
Puritans.” 

Seene 4. Part 1. Indian Home Life. 
Part 2. “Blaxton’ welcoming Winthrop 


‘and his followers to Shawmut. 


“They called the place Boston.” 

Scene 5. An Early Town Meeting, 1633. 
It was finally decided that “Philemon Por- 
mort shal be intreated to become schule- 
master for the teaching and nourtering of 
children wth us.” 

Scene 6. The First Commencement Ex- 
ercises of Harvard College. ‘“‘Nine young 
men of good hope performed their parts so 
as to give proof of their proficiency in the 
tongues and arts.” 

Scene 7. Puritan Home Life. The wel- 


come given to Margaret Winthrop and 
John Huot. 

Scene 8. A Social Gathering in Colonia! 
Days. Old-time Dances. 

Scene 9. In front of Old State House. 
The Boston Massacre. 

Scene 10. Council Chamber. The Re- 
moval of the Troops. 

Scene 11. Interior of Green Dragon Inn. 
Meeting of the Sons of Liberty. 

“The tea shall not be landed.” 


Scene 12. Part 1. The Old South 
Church. The ‘Tea Meeting.” Part 2. On 
board the Dartmouth. The Boston Tea 
Party. 

Scene 13. The Daughters of Liberty. 

Scene 14. Part 1. On the Road to Rox- 
bury. Mary Draper’s Home. The Eve of 
the Battle. Part2. The Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere. 

Scene 15. Lexington. 
Arms.” 

Scene 16. Washington’s Entrance into 
Boston. 

Scene 17. The Reception at Governor 
Hancock’s Mansion, August 10, 1790, on the 
arrival of the Columbia after its first voy- 
age. Captain Grey brought with him a 
Hawaiian Prince, for whom the reception 
was given. 

Scene 18. The Lafayette Ball. 

Scenes 19, 20, 21. Civil War. 

Scene 22. A Prophecy. A Peep into the 
Future. 

Children’s Scenes. A Village School of 
ye Olden Time. A Dancing School of ye 
Olden Time. A Quilting Party. Ye 
Miniature Navy. 


The call “To 


5 cts. -CLASSICS.—5 cts. 


The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such books, 
MASON 5S. STONE, State Supt. cf Education, Vt. 


No. 1st Reader Grade. 


2. Aésop’s Fables.—1. 

3. Atsop’s Fables.—2. 
11. Selections from A‘sop.—t. 
12. Selections from A‘sop.—2. 
73. Story of the Buds. 
74. What Annie Saw. 


2nd Reader Grade. 
1. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. 
4. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. 
7. Little Red Riding Hood. 
8. Jack and the Beanstalk. 
g. Story of Bryant. 
13. Selections from Grimm.—1, 
14. Selections from Grimm.—2. 
20. Stories from Garden and Field. _ I. 
21. Stories from Garden and Field. 11. 
25. Story of Columbus. 
26. Story of Israel Putnam. 
27. Story of William Penn. 
28. Story of Washington. 
29. Story of Franklin. 
30. Story of Webster. 
3. Story of Lincoln. 
35. Story of Lowell. 
36. Story of Tennyson. 
42. Story of Whittier. 
43. Story of Cooper. 
44. Story of Fulton. 
45. Story of the Pilgrims. 
46. Story of the Boston Tea Party. 
48. Story of Eli Whitney. 
60. Story of Edison. 
61. Story of Hawthorne. 
62. Story of S. F. B. Morse. 
63. Story of Lagisa M. Alcott. 
64. Story of James Watt. 
68. Story of the Norsemen. 
69. Puss in Boots. 


No. grad Reader Grade. 


15. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (Irving.) 
16. Rip Van Winkle, Etc. (Irving. ) 
17. Philiy of Pokanoket, Etc. (Irving.) 
18. The Voyage, Etc. (Irving.) 

22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 

23. Hawthorne’s Three Golden App'es. 
24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 

32. King of the Golden River. ( Ruskin.) 
33. The Chimera. (Ilawthorne.) 

34. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne. ) 
41. Evangeline. (Longfellow.) 

47. Rab and His Friends. 

50. Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving.) 


4th Reader Grade. 


5. Story of Macbeth. 
19. The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith.) 
37- Othello, Etc. (Lamb.) 
38. The Tempest, Etc. (Lamb.) 
39. We Are Seven, Etc. (Wordsworth.) 
40. Ancient Mariner. (Coleridge.) 
54. Pied Piper of Hamelin. (Browning.) 
55. John Gilpin, Etc. (Cowper.) 
56. The Elegy, Etc. (Gray.) 
65. Sir Roger De Coverley. 
66. Declaration of Independence. 
67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. ( Bryant.) 


5th Reader Grade, 


6. Lays of Ancient Rome.—1. 
10. Enoch Arden. (Tennyson.) 


49. L’Allegro and Other Poems, (Milton.) 


51. As You Like It. (Shakespeare.) 

52. Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare.) 
53. Henry the Eighth. (Shakespeare.) 
57. Lady ofthe Lake. Canto /. 


§8. Lady of the Lake. Canto //. 


59. Lady of the Lake. Canto ///. 
aa” Order by number. 


70. Story of Stevenson. 
71. Story of Irving. 
72. Story of Pocahontas. 


Address, Department F, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Each number contains about 32 pages of 
choice Illustrated Literature bound ia strong 
manilla covers. Price, 6 cents a copy, 60 cents 
a dozen, postpaid. 


Washington 
Philadelphia 
Mt. Vernon 
Gettysburg 


April 2-9. All expenses, $27.00. 
Five Days in Washington. 
Special Attractions. 
Gettysburg, $4.00 extra. 


A. E. WInsuip, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Elements of Descriptive Astronomy.................. Howe. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston, $1.36 
Lowell’s Complete Poetical Works aint ~ = Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 2.00 
The Chief End of Man............ Merriam. 1.50 
Economics and Jurisprudence.................. Adams. Macmillan & Co., New York. — 
The Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon............ Sweet. a He “i se 1.75 
The National Movement in the Reign of Henry III... Richardson. 1.50 


Lan 


A Smal 


Lives of the Presidents of the United States 
Laboratory Manual in Chemistry............ 
Handbook of Pronunciation.. .............. 


Art Education the True Industrial Education...... . 
Chansons, Poésies et Jeux Francais.................. 

The Voyage of the ; 


DeGarmo. Werner School Book Co., N. Y. 


Morris J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. .75 
Harris C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. 50 
Rooper “ “ 
Gay. William R. Jenkins, N. Y. — 
Higginson. Harper & Bros. 1.50 
Carruth, " 1,25 
Ellis. A. Flanagan, Chicago. 50 
Bechtel Penn Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 50 
— W. Hazelton Smith, Buffalo. —— 
Smith. Scott, Foresman, & Co., Chicago. 1.00 
Hubbard. G. P, Putnam's Sons, N. Y. -10 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Special attention is called to the 
“Wanted” advertisement of the educa- 
tional department of J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 715 Market street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This house is one of the great publishing 
hcuses whose record stands for honorable 
dealing and strict integrity. 


rrobably no entertainment or play writ- 
ten for the use cf schools wishing to give 
a home talent production has ever met 
with greater success than the clever 
sketch entitled “The Comedy of Toys,” 
which is now being given in all parts of the 


country, under the able management of W. 
L. Hatch. The play was written a little 
over a year ago by Charles Barnard, and 
has been given ten times in Newark, N. J., 
by four public schools inside of a year, and 
cne of these schools will give it again in 
April. Last month .ae play was given by 
the Y. M. C. A.’s at Syracuse, N. Y., and at 
Allentown, Pa. On March 4 and 5 it was 
given by school 15, Jersey City, and March 
19 and 20 for Newvwurgh, N. Y., Y. M. C. A. 
It is impossible to mention all the suc- 
cesses here. Principals who have seen it 
and given it in their schools pronounce it 
the best school entertainment ever brought 
to their attention. We would recommend 
those who wish to produce a bright, clean, 
interesting play, full of originality and 
uovelty, and one in which from sixty to 
100 young people and children can partici- 
pate, where a diversity of talent is used, 
and where the most competent producers 
are furnished to attend to all the rehears- 
ing, and one in which an artistic and finan- 
cial success is assured, that they should 
write to W. L. Hatch (sole owner and man- 
ager), Chicsering hall, New York City, for 
circulars and terms of this most interest- 
ing and charming production. This en- 
tertainment is heartily endorsed by three 
of the leading principals of the Newark 
public schools. 


THE PAINT FOR 1897. 

The finger of science points to Graphite 
paint as the paint of the future for the pro- 
tection of all exposed iron and metal work. 
Professor Spennrath, Director of the Tech- 
nical School of Aix-la-Chapelle, lately won 
the $2,000 prize offered by the Society for 
the Advancement of the Industrial Arts 
for the best essay on Protective Paints. 
The prize was not won simply by theo- 
retical demonstrations, although the pro- 
fessor furnished scientific reasons, also, 
hut by most carefully conducted practical 
experiments with various pigments and 
oils, covering several years’ time. The re- 
sults demonstrated that a properly made 
paint of graphite and boiled linseed oil is 
the most suitable for protecting structural 
ircn work, roofs, etc., exposed to the de- 
structive agencies of heat, cold, storms, 
ete, 

Running parallel with these results are 

.¢ facts demonstrated by those who have 
sed Dixon’s Silica Graphite Paint during 

ue past thirty years. Roofs and iron- 
work properly painted with Dixon's paint 
lave not required repainting in fifteen to 
twenty years. As ..e season for painting 
'S now close at hand, it may pay those in- 
‘crested to write to the Joseph Dixon Cru- 
( mr Company, Jersey City, N. J., for cir- 
ulars, 


o At the End of Your Journey you will find . 
4 it a great convenience to go right over to 


. The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


$1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“It is indeed hard,” said the melancholy 
gentleman, ‘to one’s relatives.” 
“Hard?” snorted the gentleman of wealth— 
“hard? It is impossible.’’—Cincinnati 
Ienquirer, 

Stop drugging yourself with quack nos- 
trums or “cures.” Get a well-known 
pharmaceutical remedy that will do the 
work. Catarrh and Cold in the head will 
not cause suffering if Ely’s Cream Balm is 
used. Druggist will supply 10-cent trial 
size or 50-cent full size. We mail it. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. City. 


Rev. John Reid, Jr.,of Great Falls, 
Mont., recommended Ely’s Cream Balm to 
me. J can emphasize his statement, ‘It is 
a positive cure for catarrh if used as di- 
rected.’’—Rev. Francis W. Poole, Pastor 
Central Pres. Church, Helena, Mont. 


This is Life.—If an actor makes people 
think he acts, even if he can’t act, he is 
actor enough for all practical purposes.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the boweis, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


Or InTEREST TO DyspEPpTICSs AND OTHERS. 


Gluten Flour is the uname of a most delicate, 
light, and nutritious flour, especially prepared 
for dyspeptics and others with weak digestion, 
by the well-known manufacturers, Messrs. Far- 
well & Rhines of Watertown, N.Y. This flour, 
with which most delicious and wholesome bread 
may be made, contains the best elements of 
three different kinds of wheat. Only the nu- 
tritious part of the grain is used, all deleterious 
parts being rejected, thus insuring a bread that 
the most delicate stomach can digest. The man- 
ufacturers will send a sample of Gluten Flour 
free to any one upon receipt of name and ad- 
dress —an opportunity for housekeepers to test 
for themselves the merits of this admirable 
flour. 2 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Ageney 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting uf school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 


Kellogg’s 


Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and sécures places for them. 
Positions filled in thirty States. 
Teachers wanted now, 
Form 
Send full particulars 
= H. 8. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY 


OF SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 
Places Good Teachers in Good Positions. 
Send stamp for circular. J. M. F18k, M’g’r, 215 Porter St. 


American Teachers’ Bureau 


Teachers Wanted. } (19th year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 


S H A g L | get my pay? is a question that teachers often ask, when places in private schools at a 
distance are suggested. It is an important juestion, for many private schools are on 
an insecure foundation. Over and over again we have had applications from principals, whom we have 
found on sagpiss to be without resources, and undertaking a new school in an untried region, with no 
me ag ere rf) paying their teachers unless the school succeeds. This is one of the mattera that we always 
ook into. We keep a register of all accredited schools, and when application for a teacher comes from & 
man we do not know, we inake inquiry concern- T teachers we recommend. It is poor reward 
ing him just as carefully as concerning the G E for a term’s work if the teacher finds at the 
close of it that she can get only promires of pay. For that reason teachers should be cautious about 
accepting places offered them tnrough new agencies, of the trustworthiness of which they have no proof, 
The schools that more experienced agencies have learned to distrust apply to the new agencies, and these, 
relying on a printed letter-head, and eager for commissions, are sometimes less cau- P 
tious than they should be. So let the teacher ask, if there is any doubt, Shall I get M Y PAY 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION #01 Auditorium Builaing, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


For Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
MERICAN : = TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges. 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
70 Fifth Ave.. New York. 


25 King St., Weat, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 
PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 
applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E, °° 


BOSTON. 
Our record, 2511 places filled. Our Manual free. ff 


DUCATIONAL EXCHANC 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers, 
i Informs teachers of vacancies. 


= Teachers’ Exchange . Gives persenal advice to young teachers. 


1 

OF BOSTON. Hy Subscribes for periodicals at club rates. 
6, 


. Sells books at wholesale prices. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, . Buys second-hand books. 
Telephone, * Boston 3463.’" , 3562 Washington St. 


Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers 
CONTINENTAL—PROGRESSIVE NEW-IDEAL—ENERGETIC, 


C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


Write for Blanks. 


Selects superior teachers for empioyers. 


GM ado, 


Central Office, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Representatives in all Sections of the Country. 


HE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: It ts new; 

' it is well orgavized; it has a large pumber of 
the best teachers; it has means of knowing the 

Y, best positions; it is energetic; it is continental; it 

@ recommends ; it is influential. 

BALL & KINGSLEY, Managers, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


- Special terms the next 60 days. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


lies Schools of all grades with 2 ee: Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 Stare St.. Albany. N.Y. 


Tt’ Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


Address FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 


Kittredge Building. 


ey with successful experience or special preparation for 
KA .. H EK. R S teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL Bureau, and learn what we are 
doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States, Address 7 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 und 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


H ; aled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship We have unequ p 


é ; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 
Agency. 


42283888 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Vs for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies as 
a Several plans: Two plans give free registration; one plan G@UAR- 
Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular price is 25 cts.), 
lans, and containing a complete $500 Prize Story, a true 
loyers for recommending teachers, Address 


Ky. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


Western Office, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


We have over four thousand v 
members. We must have 
ANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. 
pays for a 100-page book, explaining the different p 
and charming love story of College days. No charge to emp 
Rev. Dr. O. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres't and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, 


| 
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ELOCUTIONARY 


Practical Elocution 
By J. W. SHoEMAKER, A. M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room experience, a 
sense treatment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, yet comprehensive, and is 
absolutely free from the entangling technicalities that are 80 frequently found in books of 
this class. It advocates no individual system, but appeals to the intelligence of any ordi- 
nary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully used by the average teacher of reading 
as by the trained elocutionist. 300 pages, cloth, leather back. #1.25. 


Advanced Elocution 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 


The most complete work on the subject of elocution that has ever been published. The 
principles discussed and the exercises presented have all passed successfully the experi- 
mental stage. No untried theories to catch the superficial eye are given place, but the 
wealth of thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Delsarie, Engel, Brown, and other ¢ 
writers on the philosophy of expression, has been crystallized, arranged, and adapted to rd 


nd is a practical, common- 


meet the wants of the student of the “ new elocution.” 400 pages, cloth, leather 
back, $1.25. 


Hand-book of Pronunciation 


, By Joun H. BEcHTEL. 


This work contains over five thousand carefully selected words of difficult pronunciation, 
alphabetically arranged. ‘lwo forms of pronunciation are given. The first employs as few 
diacritical marks as possible, and 18 designed for those to whom such marks are a stum- 
bling-block instead of a help. The second is a close phonetic analysis of the word, in which 
every vowel is marked, every necessary sign employed, every silent letter omitted, and 
every accent, primary and secondary, carefully noved, Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Special rates to teachers for examination ; liberal discounts for introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COTPIPANY, 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch At. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
31K. 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


ppletons’ Publishers. 
| Home-Reading Books. '¢ KoeHLER & C0. BOOKS 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 149A Tremont St., 
| U. S. Commissioner of Education. (Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
| THIS comprehensive series of books will present stations from webseription 
. 8 to 


asymmetrical plan the best available literature in Im 
the various fields of human learning, selected with periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


a view to the needs of students of all grades in — 
menting their school studies and for home reading. 


They will cover the ag ety departments of knowl- 

edgé, and represent the best phases of modern thought. if C0 
NATURAL HISTORY, including Geog- 
raphy and Travel; PHYSICS and CHEM- 
ISTRY: HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
ETHNOLOGY, including Ethics and 
Morals; LITERATURE and ART. - 


| Itis believed that this project will fully solve the long- 
standing problem as to what kind of reading shall be 
furnished to the young, and what will most benefit them 


intellectually as well as morally. Standard American and English Brands of 
The following volumes are now ready :— 


The Story of the Birds, By JAMES NEWTON BAS- Sy ie H OO L P E N S 
KETT. 65 cts. net. 
60 ets. net. 


The Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 8 
The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by ELLA B. KIRK. 
Colleg 


Edueatienal Publishers, 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information, 
N.E. DeptT., 352 Washington S8t., Boston. 


VOLUMES IN PRESS: 
In Brook and Bayou. _ By CLARA KERN BAYLISS. 
Curious Homes and Their Tenants. by JAMES 
CARTER BEARD. 1 
Crusoe's Island. By F. A. OBER. 
Uncle Sam’s Secrets. By 0. P. AUSTIN. 
Natural History Readers, 5vols. By J. F. TRORGER. 
The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. 8. Harpy. 5 
(Others in Preparation.) 


e 


These books will be found especially desirable for 
/ school use, and help to interest pupils in their class-room 37 


studies. 
Ask for subscription plan for securing early Copies of 


this valuable series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 


| 107 

| If low vrices are acon 


name of the school is given. 


nessa desideratum, 
send for any schoolbook 


or translation or diction 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York.N.Y, 


me is a subject of 
school Advertising 
ery School Principal. A leaflet published by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons gives some valuable 


publishers. Complete alphabetical i j 
Aes, tle hints in regard tothe matter. Sent free upon 
Address, 


| application. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ary to Kinds & Noble, 4 
Zooper Institute, 


Delivery Arefaid to any point. New 
and secondhand schoolbooks of 


We supply 


all the Publishers’ School Books and 


Library Books at Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St.. New York. 


We furnish 
DRAWING PENCILS, 
COMPASSES, DRAWING KITS, 
KITS and EASELS combined, 


DRAWING PAPER, 
WATER-COLOR PAINTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
List of all kinds of Drawing Material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEw YORK. KANSAS CiTy 


ELEWENFARY LATIN BOOK, 
Accompanied by a DRILL MANUAL FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 


By FRANZ HL. KIRMAYER, Ph.D., and FRANK E. GURNEY, 
BRIDGEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Pn free are in use in the Bridgewater Normal;in both Latin and English. The authors have de 
heing Introduced in some of | parted so thoroughly from the conventional method 
A developing facility in the use ot Latin that one 
Phe “Journal of Education” of October 8, '96, gives | needs to see the books to appreciate how skillfully 
lew work; These authors are emi | the work has been done,” 
nently successful in securing remarkable resultsin! Price, 95 j j 
arki | 95 cts.; 10 per cent. ti 
an upprecedentedly short tie Every lesson is given | Address FRANK GURNEY. 


ATLANTA, 


THREE WEEKS, Beginning July 5, 1897. 


Cook County Normal Summer School 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Prin ipal. CELICAGO, ILL. WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager 
Thirteen D-partments.— Model hool for Observation Free, 


ESENTATION OF The Theory ol Concentration by members of the regular Faculty of the 


; CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL, 

lt A SCHOOL DEVOTED WHOLLY TO PROFESSIONAL WORK. 

or descriptive circulars address WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station O Chicago, Il 


ational Summer School, 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Thirteenth Annual Session, 


Circulars free to all applicants, 
Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 


Hough’s “American Woods.” 


Ay} iblic ition strate Sper ens 
ra 1 bey j 4 ONS O Woo 
1 illust specimens, PREPARATI Ni F DS FOR THE STEREOPTICON AND 
. he IMENS FoR CLASs [ 8k, ETc. If you are interested in woods or trees in ong way, 
send for our ¢ Ireulars ands tm} le s pecimens, Add ’ I B.H UGI 4 N.Y 
adress . a, I ow ville, - . 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal 


School Music. 


Prof. Frederick Zuchtmann author @ 
of the American Course in Public School 
Music will conduct two Summer 
Schools for teachers. 

The course of instruction will be prac- 
tical, not theoretical, covering every phase 
© of school music. Aare chance for special- 
ists and grade teachers to study with this 
eminent Educator and Musician. 

Eastern Session, Cottage City, Mass. 
Western Session, Chicago. 
For complete Faculty and particulars, address 


KING-RICHARDSON PUB. CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss 


LIVES PRESIDENTS. 


? By F. S. ELits, Just out, A change in the head of the 
National Government gives excellent opportunity for call- 

ing attention to an interesting record of the life and char 

; acter of each of these—in most cases—self-made men. 

§ rhis is the third book of the series. Cloth. 219 pages: 
socents. Boards, 36 cents. 


wants bright men to fill positions 
under the government, CIVIL 
EXAMINATIONS are 
soon tobe held in every State. More 
than 6,000 appointments willbe made 
thisyear. Information about Postals.Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, salaries, dates and places of exami- 
nations, ete. will be sent free to any one mentioning 
Journal of Education. 


NATIONAL CO°RESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


STORIES FRO? APMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


Book 1.—DISCOVERY AND COLONIZATION. 
Book 2.-EPOCHS IN THE MAKING OF THE HISTORY OF 
5 THE NATIONS. 
Price, board binding, each, 36 cents. The three for $! 
Cloth, each, 50 cents. The three for $1.25. 
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| CAT-TAILS AND OTHER TALES 


By MARY If. HOWLIsTON, of the Chicago schools, is another fine work Thirty-five stories or 
tales illustrating many of the wonderful phenomena in natural Pree Thev are told in sim- 
ple language and pupils of the second, third, and fourth grades delight in them. The following 
ace te ae ee Fairy Mercury, How Dame Nature Got Her Frost, Little Black 
the Wing Hea of Ta wpe! rhe Towel s Party, What Broke the China Pitcher, Seedlings 0" 
little seamen eae oon anc ong Vapors, ete. Many of these are illustrated, and also the 
is a great orl are set to music. The book is in its fourth edition an¢ 

reat favorite. 152 pages. Price, paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 4o cents, postpaid. 


Send for o i 
ur 6x9 inch Book Store. Contains names and descriptions of 5,000 volumes with wholesale prices. 


A. FLANAGAN, - - 262 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


END to the NEW ENCLAND PUBLISH 
‘ INC CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, fo’ 
their "' Exercises for Arbor Day,’’ by Annie Isabel Willis. Price. 25 cents. 
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